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POTTERY 
IN 
PERU 

















SCULPTURE 


TECHNIQUES in CLAY « WAX ¢ SLATE 
by FRANK ELISCU 


Shows how to do three basically simple techniques 

so that beginners can start expressing themselves 
immediately advanced semi-professionals may 

have new means of three dimensional self-expres- 

sion. At once a hobby, a creative outlet, a craft for 

all ages. Projects in wax miniatures are herons (16 

photos), fauns (27 photos), and nymphs (31 photos) 

also examples of museum pieces cast in bronze from wax 
figures by Degas. Projects in slate include tombstone carv- 
ing, elephant bas relief (24 photos), and female nudes. Shows 
how easy it is to turn out excellent bas reliefs with very few 
tools. Projects in clay include snake, elephant, mouse, bear, 
the human figure, heads and faces, the torso, and examples 
of prize-winning pieces by Frank Eliscu. Every project is 


clearly and concisely described with graphic step-by-step 


WC WO ID CA RVI NG photographs. A fresh approach to a wonderful new poe 
with POWER TOOLS 
by RALPH BYERS 


Power tools are the secret to success of any amateur in wood carving! No pre- 
vious knowledge required to achieve amazing, lasting beauty in a new art form 
that is bringing the thrill of creation to hundreds. No formal training other 
than a power tool, the instructions in this book, and the right piece of wood 
and you can be an expert! Step-by-step guidance with dozens of illustrations 
to show the way! Dozens of carving projects—human heads, ducks, fish, 


other animals $7.50 


Other distinguished books in the. se /™ — 
COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY MAKING 
eT by John B. Kenny 
ARTS and CRAFTS Series CERAMIC SCULPTURE—METHODS AND PROCESSES 


by John B. Kenny 
CLAY AND GLAZES FOR THE POTTER 
by Daniel Rhodes 
ENAMELING ON METAL 
by Oppi Untracht 
COPPERCRAFT AND SILVER MADE AT HOME 
by Karl and Nora Kramer 


Each Book, $7.50. Size 7'4 x 10'4 inches. 





At your art, craft or bookstore. 


CHILTON COMPANY sivisios 


Philadelphia 
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Editorial 


Pottery in Peru by Robert P. Ebersole 
Cranbrook by Joy Hakanson 


THE COVER: It may prove a 22 Kay Sekimachi by Yoshiko Uchida 
mite unnerving to potters to 

learn that these magnificent 26 Israel Crafts Exhibit 
contemporary Peruvian jugs in 

Robert Ebersole’s photograph 28 Robert Engstrom 

are coil-built, not thrown, and ; 

merely trued up on a round 30 Aubusson’s Tapestries in U. S. 
flat stone turned with the free : 

hand. Their facture is shown 36 Photographing Your Craft by Vorbert Nelson 
on pages 14-17. At top of cover: ; ey Suid 

ring by Bob Engstrom and de- < Exhibitions 

tail of tapestry by Kay Seki- 

machi, both craftsmen who are Travel and Study 

featured in this issve. 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1959, by Craft Horizons, 
Inc., trade-mark reg. applied 
for, 29 W. S3rd Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Phone: Circle 
7-0022. Aileen O. Webb, Presi- 
dent; Leslie Okin, Treasurer. 
Published in conjunction with the 
American Craftsmen’s Council. 
Price: 75 cents a single copy; 
four dollars a year. Second 
class postage paid at New York, 
N. Y. Printed in the United 
States of America. The com- 
plete contents of each issue of 
Craft Horizons is indexed in 
the Art Index, available in pub- 
lic libraries. Microfilm edition 
available to libraries and indi- 
viduals from University Micro- 
films, 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Representing the finest 
contemporary jewelry 
by leading artists of 
twe continents. 


good design 


is timeless 


Unique wedding and 
engogement rings .. . 
Custom work—redesigning. 
ANT A 

, of Ven, 


° 
design in jewelry 
Located in the heart of 


downtown San Francisco 


The place to shop for 
presents to take home 
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The York State Craftsmen 
6th Annual 
YORK STATE CRAFT FAIR 
August 20-21-22, 1959 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Exhibits 


Films * Demonstrations * 








Free Sample, 
Free Instructions 
for — 


Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 
Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 
PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 
When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 





Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


Ws PRISMACALOR 


Eagle Pencil Co., Danbury, Conn. 


Name 
Address 


CRAFT HORIZONS Vay-June 1959 


CALENDAR 


California 
LONG BEACH. At the Long Beach Museum of Art: 
May 10-June 7. Ceramics by Harrison McIntosh 
June 14-July 8. Woodcraft by A. E. Carpentas 
LOS ANGELES. Thru May 29. Mosaics at Joseph Young Workshop. 
SAN FRANCISCO. At the San Francisco Museum of Art: 
May 20-June 11, Forms from Israel 
June 12-July 19. Leo Lionni: Painter, Designer 
At the M. H. De Young Memorial Museum: 
Thru May. Renaissance Jewels 
May 17-June. The Art of the Ancient Maya 
SAN MATEO. May 21-30. Bay Area Arts and Crafts Guild Exhibit at 
Hillsdale Mall. 


Connecticut 

prooxkrieLp. Thru May 11. 
Brookfield Craft Center. 
woopsury. May 16. Annual exhibition of the Handweavers’ Guild of 


1959 exhibition of instructors’ work at 


Connecticut at Congregational Church. 


Florida 


WInTeR PARK. May. Modern Woven Textiles at Morse Gallery of Art. 


Kansas 
wicnita. Thru May 20. 14th National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhi- 
bition at Wichita Art Association. 


Kentucky 
LoutsviLte. June 14-July 31. Shaker Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) at 
J. B. Speed Art Museum. 


Maryland 


HacERsSTOWN. June 14-Aug. 16. Fulbright Designers (Smithsonian) at 
Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. 


Massachusetts 
poston. June 5-2]. Boston Arts Festival at the Public Garden 
tincoLn. At DeCordova and Dana Museum: 

June 7-30. Pottery by Kenneth Quick 

June 9-30. British Artist-Craftsmen (Smithsonian) 


Michigan 


BLOOMFIELD HILLs. May 31-Sept. 2]. Annual exhibition of student 


work at Cranbrook Academy of Art Galleries. 


Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS. June 14-July 31. Contemporary Indian Crafts (Smith- 


sonian) at Walker Art Center. 


Missouri 
st. Louts. June 5-29. Weaver's Guild Show at St. Louis Art Museum 


New Jersey 
newark. June 1-7. Newark Arts Festival at Washington Park 


New Mexico 
SANTA FE. Thru Sept. 7. Popular Arts of Colonial New Mexico at the 


Museum of International Folk Art. 


New York 
BROOKLYN. At the Brooklyn Museum. 

Thru May 11. Moritz Wallach’s printed fabrics 

Vay 13-July 13. Sylvia von Hagen’s silk-screen textiles 
Thru May 13. Church Art in Vermont at St. Joseph's College Gallery 
corninc. June 1-Sept. 15. Glass 1959 at Corning Museum of Glass 
ecmina. Thru July 1. Ceramics from Alfred University; jewelry by 
Deverell; weavings by Elsa Regensteiner, Julia McVicker and Cecely 
Diamond; wood sculpture by William Jennings Long at the Strath 
mont Museum 
riusuinc. Thru May 22. The World As A Symbol at Queens College. 
LAKE Georce. June 19-21]. 3rd Annual Conference of American Crafts 
men at Silver Bay. 
NEW YORK ciTry. At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts: 

Vay 15-Aug. 30. Forms From Israel in Main Gallery 





May 14-July 5. Ceramics and mosaics by Nicholas Vergette in the 
Little Gallery 
June-August. Art of paper folding at Cooper Union Museum. 
Thru May 14. Ceramics by Charlotte Malten at Brentano's. 
May 12-22. Annual exhibition at the Crafts Students League. 
May. Contemporary Printed Silk Textiles at Scalamandre Museum. 
June 1-July 1. Ancient Phrygian Art at Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
June 9-July 3. Five Ceramists at the Mi Chou Gallery. 
May 13-Aug. 16. Recent Sculpture USA at Museum of Modern Art. 
June 9-30. National Ceramic Exhibition, Sixth Miami Annual, (Smith- 
sonian) at Design Center for Interiors. 
PLATTSBURGH. May. Textiles of the Neo-Classic Louis XVI Period 
(Scalamandre) at State University Teachers College Art Gallery. 


North Carolina 
STATESVILLE. May 6-27. Jewelry by Sam and Sherrill Kramer at the 


Arts and Science Museum. 


Ohio 

CLEVELAND. May. Chinese Textiles of the Manchu Dynasty (Scala- 
mandre) at Intown Club. 

Thru June 14, 41st Annual May Show at Cleveland Museum of Art. 
MANSFIELD. May 3-17. Fine Arts Guild 14th Annual May Show at 
Kingwood Center. 

ToLepo. May 3-24. 41st Annual Exhibition of Toledo Area Artists 
at Toledo Museum of Art. 


Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA. May 14-16. Middle Atlantic States Weaving Seminar 
at University Museum. 

Thru May 24, Contemporary porcelains by Luke and Rolland Lietzke 
at Philadelphia Art Alliance. 

pitrspurcH. June 9, 10, 11. Pittsylvania Ceramic Guild’s Outdoor 
Exhibit at Gateway Center. 


Rhode Island 
pawtucket. Thru June 30. Nylon Rug Designs (Smithsonian) at Old 
Slater Mill Museum. 


Vermont 
BURLINGTON. May 5-27. 1959 New Hampshire Craft Exhibition at 
Fleming Museum, University of Vermont. 


Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE. May 2-31. 9th Annual Weaving Exhibit of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Handweavers at Allis Art Library. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 
FIBER, CLAY AND METAL competition for American craftsmen sponsored 


by the Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, Nov. 15-Dec. 23. Ac 
cepted pieces will tour thereafter. Open competition in the media of 
ceramics, metal, jewelry, weaving, decorated textiles, wood and enamels. 
Entry fee. $2,500 in prizes and purchases. Jury: Charles Nagel, Hilda 
Reiss, Anni Albers, John Paul Miller and Edwin Scheier. Closing 
date for entries Oct. 15. For further information write: Fiber, Clay 
and Metal, c/o Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, 476 Summit 
Avenue, Saint Paul 2, Minnesota. 


CONTEMPORARY HAND WEAVING II! sponsored by the University of 
Nebraska Art Galleries and the Lincoln Weaver's Guild, Oct. 11- 
Nov. 8. A selection of items will tour museums for a year. Classifica 
tions: upholstery and drapery textiles; clothing textiles; decorative 
and utilitarian textiles; and experimental weaving. Each entrant 
entitled to four entries within these classifications. Cash awards. Jury 
consists of Anna Kang, Cleveland Institute of Art, and Thomas Tibbs, 
director of the Museum of Contemporary Crafts (N.Y.C.). Entry fee 
$4. Deadline for entry blanks Sept. 1; entries Sept. 15. For further 
information: Contemporary Hand Weaving III, University of Nebraska 
Art Galleries, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


REGIONAL 
4TH ANNUAL BOARDWALK ART SHOW <ponsored by the Virginia Beach 


Art Association will be held July 10-13. All creative media of original 
art acceptable for exhibit and sale. Cash awards and honorable 
mentions. Juried. Entry fee $5. Advise number of entries before July 
1. Each artist or a representative must accompany and display own 
work. Write Mrs. Gordon Atwill, 1604 Mayflower Apt., Virginia 
Beach, Virginia, for details. 


ive contemporary 
silver flatware 


Individually made 
for you by Porter 
Blanchard. Your 
personal desires will 
be incorporated 
into the design, mak- 
ing your flatware 
truly outstanding, 
truly unique. A per- 
fect gift for brides, 
orders- are now 
being taken for June 
delivery. Prices, 
$69.00 and up for a 
six-piece place set- 
ting. Fed. tax extra. 


_+ AMERICA 


House 


32 East 52nd Street 
* New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-0839 








jewelers 
silversmiths 


and school workshops 
professional quality tools & supplies 


send for catalog #60—just off the press 


ALLCRAFT root & suppty company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





Wool & 
Worsted 
COLORAMA in Yarns 


for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 
TAPESTRIES * PETIT POINT * RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT * WEAVING 

Over 250 colors with more than five 

shade variations to each color. 
(Samples on request) 


if not available at your local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


312 EAST 95th STREET 
e ¢, 
New York 28, N. Y 











SILK—WOOL—RAYON LETTERS 


LINEN—COTTON U.S. Crafts 


Sirs: 
NOVELTY YARNS Happy to see the straight-from-the-shoulder job you did in the article 
* “U.S. Crafts.” It is one answer to the narrow minds who are con- 
20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 tinually crying, “You poor American craftsmen are operating without 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 a rich and glorious tradition.” 
oz. tubes. HARRIS BARRON 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Brookline, Mass. 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. Sirs: 
8/4 Boil-Fost Carpet Worp — 22 colors on ‘2 tb. tubes. My compliments to Rose Slivka for the tremendous article in the 
2/20 Worsted on 2 02. tubes — 36 colors. last issue. | envy her ability and insight. 
We have a complete assortment of yorns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 


NORBERT NELSON 
New York 


(Write for free samples) Sire: 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut Congratulations on your lead article, on U.S. crafts. Written clearly 
in an easily understood down-to-grass-roots style, this article is re- 
freshingly different from much of the recent rare air that has been 
found inside the covers of this magazine. Particularly good was the 
STERLING SILVER BALLS cogent treatment of each craft, their peculiar qualities and problems. 
PROF. BENJAMIN STEINZOR 


Hollow—1 Hole Buffalo 


1/8 —2 For 15¢*°—80¢ Dozen* 3/8 —21¢ Each* —$2.15 Dozen* Art in Architecture 
3/16°—12¢ Each*—$1.00 Dozen” 7/16°—35¢ Each*—$3.50 Dozen* 


5/16°—18¢ Each*—$1.80 Dozen* 1/2" — 40¢ Each*—$4.00 Dozen" : 
9/16"—50¢ Each*—$5.00 Dozen* { am mystified at the lack of response to Ada Louise Huxtable’s 


article, Art in Architecture 1959, as demonstrated by the innocuous 
STERLING SILVER BAILS—2 Pegs letters published in the last issue. 


#7~25¢ Each*~$2.50 Dozen’ I suggest that full and early collaboration between architect, artist, 








irs 


and landscape architect are necessary for maximum effect, and that 
. a. r 

Please Add 10% Federal Tax all who enter such discussions should commit themselves to total 
All Prices F.O.B. Los Angeles | effect instead of promotion of their specialties. 

The stumbling block appears to be the inability of the artist in the 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT co. additive medium to work on an infinitely greater scale than he has 


: been accustomed. He seems inclined to blow up a small item to 
11019 K So. Vermont Ave. los Angeles 44, Calif. | large size and think he has it made. This is rarely successful, since 








scale is not a simple problem of absolute dimensions. 
PROF. ROGER B. THOMPSON 
Knoxville 





“irs 
Enamel Powder Treatment was comprehensive and extremely well chosen—better than 
the architectural magazines have been able to do on the same subject. 
HENRIK BULL, A.1.A. 
Equipment San Francisco 


Paasche Spraying 


Dremel Power Tools Pats and Slaps 
L & L Kilns —— 

When I first saw CRAFT HORIZONS a few years back I found it fresh 
Enameled Stee! Tiles and stimulating. It seems to have changed very markedly and | 

sympathize with E. C. Cates for giving up a subscription. However, 
Findings & Chain the March-April issue is more appealing and usable than any I have 
received since my subscription started, so | hope that future issues 
may recognize the fact that not all craftsmen find beauty and satis- 
faction in the extremely “modern” designs favored by some of our 
contemporary craftsmen. If we feel amazement, incredulity, amuse- 
ment or distaste at their product, I am sure they would express the 
same opinion of our thought patterns and sense of design. There 


NEW ... for Enamelers ... Ceramists .. . Glass Decorators! | “eu! be rom for both. 
NELL T. SPRINKLE 
Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated cata- Livonia. Mich. 


log. We offer a full line . . . a single source . . . low prices 
fast shipment. Mail coupon today for your Free Catalog! 


Hotpak Kilns 


Po te 
Om ene reer ay 


Glass Ice Colors 


Enameling Accessories 


Sirs 
For many years I have had to rely on borrowing and stealing issues 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO of your wonderful “modern” magazine. I hope I'm the first to speak 


up for E. C. Cates’ unwanted subscription. 


Dept. CH—1539 Deerfield Road amen wensneee 
Highland Park, Illinois Buffalo 


. ‘ , . 
ee — — — —— ee You are as yours. Ed. 


“irs: 





Th Cc. Thomp Co.—Dept. CH 
1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 


I wish to thank you for the wonderful article Rose Slivka wrote 

about my work. However, I would like to correct one point. It’s true 

that sometimes Francis Sperisen cuts my stones to my specifications, 

but very often stones he has already cut inspire the jewelry which | 
NAME build around them. 

IRENA BRYNNER 

46 W. 55 St. 

New York 





ADDRESS 
city ZONE STATE 


! 
Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels and enomeling supplies r 

! 

| 
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We will send you 

this magnificent $13.95 book FREE 
to demonstrate the benefits of 
membership in the 


ARTS anp CRAFTS Book CLUB 


Start your membership with this monumental history of American Craft and 
Design. Each month you will be able to acquire the most factual and authorita- 
tive books on the arts and crafts—offering thorough instructions and fascinating 
details on painting, ceramics, drawing, sculpture, enameling, mosaics, etc. 
In them you will find lavish full-color plates and “learn from” drawings and 
photographs. THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB was formed to bring these 
books to its members at the lowest possible cost. Now you can build an 
excellent reference library of hard-to-find books, a collection to consult and 


treasure for years. 
250 full-color plates . . 30,000 words 


of text . . 10%4"" x 14%. By the Editors START YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE 
, DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 


. A BOOK OF POTTERY by Henry Vornum Poor 13. DICTIONARY OF ARTS & CRAFTS. Edited by John L. Stoutenburgh, Jr. 
A noted artist's experiences, artistry and techniques. 100 drawings, 4 color Terms, history, origins, techniques, etc. 259 pages 
plates, 77%" x 1034 Pub. at $6.00 Members’ Price $3.25 


P. 7 ‘a 25 

-_ @ OS Geter "ae oS 14. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY MAKING by John B. Kenny 
. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF ARTISTS’ TECHNIQUES by Kurt Herberts Photos, 350 detailed drawings, etc. 74" x 10% 

38 ay techniques, 460 pgs. 169 plates, 80 in color, 28 drawings, Pub. at $7.50 Members’ Price $5.95 
Big 1 

Pub et $15.00 Members’ Price $10.95 . WATERCOLOR, GOUACHE & CASEIN fo age by Adolf Dehn 

! 

NEW KEY TO WEAVING by Mary E. Black a ee ee ieee 
Theory, practice, designs, etc. 658 iilus. 571 pgs. 62" x 9¥2 

Pub. at $12.00 Members’ Price $8.95 . CERAMICS FOR THE ARTIST POTTER by F. H. Norton 


, , = 
. JEWELRY AND ENAMELING by Greta Pack htt 


A standard text. 114 photos, drawings, etc. 6° x 87% 


Pub. at $4.95 Members’ Price $3.95 . DECOUPAGE, A LIMITLESS WORLD IN DECORATION by Dorothy Harrower 


. . i i 8 in color 
. FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS by Margverite Ickis Art of cutting & pasting materials. 80 photos, at) 
Crafts from 30 cultures. More than 1000 illus. 644" x 9% Pub. at $10.00 me wD Cae 
Pub. at $5.95 Members’ Price $4.95 . CERAMIC SCULPTURE, METHODS & PROCESSES by John B. Kenny 


. SCULPTURE TECHNIQUES IN CLAY. WAX. SLATE by Frank Eliscu A Remagy-tam, eens, Coes, oe. SD phates, Taninds of Che Songs, S58 


ge Fh 
Numerous illus. 256 pages, 74" x 10% popes, Mem 
Pub. at $7.50 Members’ Price $6.25 Pub. at $7.50 here’ Oiiee 05.58 


. BRIDGMAN’S COMPLETE GUIDE TO DRAWING FROM LIFE . MOSAIC PATTERNS by Edwin Hendrickson 
‘ Invaluable work book. 72 plates, 4 in color, 82" x 11% 
by George Bridgman Pub. at $4.95 Members’ Price $4.25 
6 books in one. Over 1000 illus. 360 pgs. 834" x 11% : ; 7 ' 
Pub. at $12.00 Members’ Price $6.95 . DESIGNER’S DRAWLOOM by Alice Hindson 


_ENAMELING ON METAL by Oppi Untracht a oe ne, oe Sa Members’ Price $4.95 


Basic and advonced. Hundreds of photos. 734" x 1012 

Pub. at $7.50 Members’ Price $5.95 . CLAY & GLAZES FOR THE POTTER by Daniel Rhodes 

. CERAMICS & HOW TO DECORATE THEM by Joan B. Priolo Appendices, many illustrations, 7/2" x 10V2 — 

Pottery decoration. 100 b. & w. plates, 32 in color, 8/2" x 11 Pub. at $7.50 Members’ Price $5.95 
Pub. at $5.95 Members’ Price $4.95 . METALWORK & ENAMELING by Herbert Maryen 

. THE ARTISTS’ HANDBOOK OF MATERIALS & TECHNIQUES by Ralph Mayer Standard textbook. 300 drawings. 5¥—'' x 8% bail 

An encyclopedia. Oils, tempera, mural, pigments, etc. 721 pages. — Pub. at $7.50 Members’ Price $6.25 
Pub. at $6.75 Members’ Price $4.95 . BENNINGTON POTTERY & PORCELAIN by Richard C. Barrett 

. THE JOY OF HAND WEAVING by Osma Couch Gollinger History of types of ceramic ware made in Bennington. 450 illus. 7 in color. 
147 = pictures, charts, etc. 74" x 101%". 342 pages, 8" x 1012 ; ; 

Pub. at $5.9: Members’ Price $4.95 Pub. at $7.50 Members’ Price $6.50 
uae & SILVER MADE AT HOME by K. R. & N. Kramer . THE ART OF WOOD CARVING by John Upton 

500 step-by-step illus. 734" x 10'/2 Techniques, woods, tools, etc. 81 photos. 734"' x 10'/2 , 

Pub. at $7.50 Members’ Price $5.95 Pub. at $5.50 Members’ Price $4.75 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 
380 Great Neck Road 2 3 4 5 6 
CH 12, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Member of THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 
Send me the books | have circled at the right and my FREE BOOK. 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be described to me in a monthly 
edvance Bulletin and | may decline any book by simply returning the 
printed form always provided. | agree to buy as few as four selections 
or alternates) at the reduced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months, and | may resign at any time thereafter | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| NAME 16 17 18 
| ADDRESS 

| 

| 


CITY ZONE STATE. _ 19 20 21 22 23 24 
ENCLOSED $ ™ BILL MY ACCOUNT 
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TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 
Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 
Write for our Meciveted Folder of Jewelers Findings, 


Ornaments, Kilns & pplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 








ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS 


13 day, personally escorted tours to exciting arts & crafts 
centers. Membership limited te small, congenial groups. 
Former tour members have come from many U.S. states, 
Hewaii, Canada, Evrope. An unforgettable vacation at sur- 
prisingly low cost. Write for free folders! 

















@ june 13 Teenage Tour to Acapulco, Mexico City 
@ july 5 FLETCHER MARTIN Painting Workshop 

@ july 26 Arts & crafts tour to Oaxaca, Taxco, etc. 
@ August 16 Interior Design Seminar tour 

@ September 13 Mexican Architecture Seminar tour 


T. H. HEWITT, 2413 DRISCOLL ST., HOUSTON 19, TEX. 





ome EMI - PRECIOUS GEMS—EXOTIC MATERIALS 


ate Giant African Porcupine Quills. 20 for $1.00 
Clay idels from Teotihvecan. Masks & heads, crude, 
curious, authentic, no two alike. 1" to 2”. $3 ea 


Elephont ivory. Asstd. chunks, rods, pieces, 4-lb. $1.75 
Dried seahorses. Beautiful & droll, 1'/2" to 3’, 3 for $1.00 





} aut ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY { 





G00D NEWS FOR qeenene Approval selections of gem 
ones. Oniy $1 ca signment or details 


Gem caging kit. 2 pre. pliers. rough gems, silver wire, chain 
findings, directions, complete $5. See inside back cover 


2314 Biack star sapphires. Genuine precious gems. Big, beautiful, mysterious cab 
ochons showing strong asteriem. %&” long. Rare bargain. Only $12.50 ca 

We poy postege and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 
Treasure package. 30-50 ase'd. rough. colorful, crystalline gems. 4%” tw %” only $1 
Precious weee Sampler. Hiocks & siabs, Congo & macassar ebony; amarinth; lignum 
vitae yo, koromundel; tropical rosewood. All labelled, 5 ibs. asst'd. $7.50 


Send 25¢ for world’s most fascinating catalog 
Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted 


SAM KRAMER Dept. H, 29 W. 8th Street 
eee New York 11, N. Y. 
oe 








SMELTING x WEST 
1710 Jackson $F. -(0 as 09 
NEW CATALOG 958C ‘AVAMABLE ON REQU 
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CRAFT NEWS 


INCONSISTENCIES in free entry of art to the U.S. are being attacked 
by a new National Committee to Liberalize the Tariff Laws for Art 
(at 21 West 53rd Street, New York City), which is formed to support 
a bill recently introduced in Congress by Senators Jacob Javits and 
Paul Douglas and Representative Frank Thompson. Although Congress’ 
original intention was to let all works of art into the U.S. duty free, 
the law has become so outdated that many art forms are excluded 
including all kinds of craft art except tapestries for churches. Draw- 
ings and paintings using traditional materials are admitted duty free, 
for instance, while collages and other works of art using materials 
not specifically listed in the law are not. Senator Javits, in asking the 
interested public to support his bill by writing to the Committee, says 
it would encourage a much freer interchange of art between the U.S 
and other countries. 


THIRD ANNUAL three-day Conference of American Craftsmen is 
picking up steam according to the acc, which expects 500-600 at 
tendees at Silver Bay, Lake George, New York, by June 19. In 
addition to 35 well-known craftsmen-panelists speaking on their spe 
cific craft media, the following will speak: Alfred Auerbach, president, 
Auerbach Associates, New York; Harold J. Brennan, head, School 
for American Craftsmen; Frederick Dunn, Cleveland architect; Roger 
H. Hallowell, president, Reed & Barton, a silver company; Danish 
designer Finn Juhl; Leo Lionni, art director, rortune; Lea Miller, 
professor of design, University of California at Berkeley; Earl Me 
Cutcheon, art professor, University of Georgia; Paul N. Perrot, as 
sistant director, Corning Museum of Glass; Henry Pasco, Hartford 
craft shopkeeper; Charles H. Sawyer, director, Museum of Art, Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor; Laurence Schmeckebier, director, 
School of Art, Syracuse University; Robert Sowers, stained glass 
designer; and W. E. Woolfenden, curator in charge of education, 
the Detroit Institute of Art. 


PETER VOULKOS has severed relations with the Los Angeles 
County Art Institute where he’s been teaching in recent years and 
will line up a new job for the fall. (Jarvis Barlow has just replaced 
Millard Sheets as the Institute’s director.) The October 1956 crart 
HORIZONS feature article on Voulkos was reprinted in the State De- 
partment’s magazine AMERYKA for distribution in Poland. Two Voulkos 
ceramic sculptures kick off the new talent round-up in the current 
ARTS IN AMERICA. 


FABRICS of the Weavers of Rabun, no longer available in New York, 
can now be ordered in limited quantities direct from their workshop 
at Betty's Creek, Rabun Gap, Georgia. The Jay Hambidge Art 
Foundation will reopen its School of Dynamic Symmetry and Weaving. 


GRANULATION’S secret is almost disclosed in an astonishing 16mm 
movie short by Cleveland goldsmith John Paul Miller (crarT HORIZONS 
cover story, April 1957). “A craftsman well-grounded in metallurgy 
could figure out the secret,” says Miller. Ultra-magnification close-ups 
show actual emplacement of miniscule granules and granulation itself 
taking place. Miller posed all shots, turned on the camera himself 
and shot film of his own hands in action. 


SPEAKING before the Artist-Craftsmen of New York recently, weaver 
Jack Lenor Larsen urged recognition of industry not as an oppressor, 
patron or talent scout, but as “a tool to work with.” He contrasted 
lack of communication and respect between U.S. artists and techni 
cians—blamed on the complete separation of their training—with the 
relationship of the technologically aware Scandinavian artist-craftsmen 
whose studio work vitalizes and is subsidized and stimulated by their 
designing for industry. Suggesting that the easiest approach to industry 
for the U.S. craftsman might be working for an industrial designer, 
Larsen said, “Industry does need the craftsman’s perception—his 
ability to think in abstract terms, his sympathy for materials and 
techniques—to create design for the power tool that would have its 
own esthetic . . . but the craftsman must take the initiative ’ 
Glassmaking symposium, at a meeting of the same organization, 
featured Paul Perrot, assistant director of the Corning Museum of 
Glass, and three contemporary glass designers, Maurice Heaton, 
Rowan Le Compte and Peter Ostuni. Urging craftsmen to explore the 
medium’s great potential, Perrot predicted rapid developments in 
equipment for studio use, with early announcement of a small furnace 
for glass melting which would permit small-scale use of the medium. 





ROVE AND SHOP 


Craftsmen and others traveling about the country this summer who 
wish to visit shops where hand crafts are shown and sold will find the 
following open, according to the fifth annual national survey con- 
ducted by CRAFT HORIZONS. 


ARIZONA 
Scottsdale Craft Center, Scottsdale 


CALIFORNIA 

Architectural Imports, 1092 Keith, Berkeley 
Contemporary Arts, 1928 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 
Sandals Unlimited, 2410 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley 
Tobermory, 2578 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 

Gallery House, 2130 Staunton Court, Palo Alto 
House of Today, 550 University Avenue, Palo Alto 
The Balinese Shop, 450 West Colorado, Pasadena 
Design Gallery, 2103 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
Honnami Taieido, 1709 Buchanan Street, San Francisco 
Local Color, 1414 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 
Nannys, 251 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


COLORADO 

McKinley-Newhard Crafts, Central City 
Wildweed Workshop, Evergreen (summers only) 
New Dimensions, 1050 Wadsworth, Lakewood 


CONNECTICUT 

Brookfield Craft Center Shop, Brookfield 

The Craft Shop, 69 East Main Street, Clinton 

The Guilford Greene Gallery, 21 Whitfield Street, Guilford 
Current Crafts, 3552 Whitney Avenue, Mt. Carmel 
Silvermine Guild of Artists, Silvermine Road, New Canaan 
Studio Two, Route 6, Newtown 

Winsted Craft Shop, 686 Main Street, Winsted 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Artists Mart, 1361 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington 
Southern Highland Craft Shop, 17th and K Streets, Washington 


GEORGIA 
Kalmia Handicrafts, Rabun Gap 


ILLINOIS 
Duffie Stein, 275 Laurel Avenue, Highland Park 


The Farm Studio, McHenry Road, Long Grove 


KANSAS 
Village Studio, Assaria 


KENTUCKY 
Berea College Student Industries, Berea 
Churchill Weavers Gift Shop, Lorraine Court, Berea 


MAINE 
Blue Door Gift Shop of William Fisher Art School, Kennebunkport 


Studio of Ruth Bunker, Ro« kport 
The Old Spalding House, South Thomaston 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The Upper Story, 40 Church Street, Cambridge 

Design Research, 57 Brattle Street, Cambridge 

Nieta Cole Art Gallery and Shops, Main Street, Orleans, Cape Cod 
Church Hill Barn, 879 Bernardston Road, Greenfield 

Neptune Gallery, 12 State Street, Marblehead 

Plymouth Pottery, Old Sparrow House, Plymouth 

Criterion Leathersmiths, 200 North Main Street, Sharon 

Museum Shop, Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge 

Abbott Arts, Eight Cedar Street, Woburn 

Craft Center Shop, 25 Sagamore Road, Worcester 

MICHIGAN 

The Wedemeiers’ 
Artisans, 1122 South University, Ann 
The Hobby Shop, Eagle Harbor 
Apple Tree Shop and Loom Room, 4535 North River Road, Freeland 


MISSISSIPPI 
McCartys Barn, Merigold 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

rhe Tourist Trap, Franconia; Yield House, Inc., North Conway; The 
Happy Sprite, South Lyndeborough; Ru & Ann’s Studio, Thornton 
(summers); The League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 205 
N. Main St., Concord 

Branch shops of the League in: 

Bristol, Center Sandwich, Concord, Franconia Notch, Hanover, Mere- 
dith, New London, North Conway, Portsmouth, Sharon, Wolfeboro. 
Continued on page 48 
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, 7111 East Fulton, Ada 
Arbor 


Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, 
Special Bronze, Nickel Silver 

Gold Filled & Sterling Find- 

ings, Spun Copper 
Dishes, Copper, 
Brass, Pewter 
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Write for Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for Illustrated Book C 


Tumbled Stones & Accessories 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son 


709 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Silver & Gold 
Solder & Fluxes 








THE “NILUS” 


Jack-type folding loom 
available in five different 
widths. 
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Jowelry Jeachorsa 


Select Your Own 

Precious Stones 
Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval. 
Pay only for what you keep. 


Expertly cut and lished, these beautiful imported 
gems are perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, ear- 
rings, etc. Students will gain experience in evaluating 
precious stone selection trom these groups. Available 
ore assortments of selected groups, sizes and cuts of 
TOPAZ, GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC. 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Oli BARRY” 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. A., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 


FREE vicars SHOWS HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN GLAMOROUS 
TRAYS AND COASTERS IN GORGEOUS COLORS OR IN 
BEAUTIFUL BRITE MIRROR-FINISH ALUMINUM 


Amaze your friends! Create your own lovely woll 
plaques, aristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays and many other thrilling Alumacroft 
items. Send for free booklets ond price lists today! 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 
r--— — (formerly Metal Goods Corporation) —— - 
| CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 
§ 1610 Hampton Avenue 
§ St. Lovis 10, Mo 
! Gentlemen: 

! Please send me free literature on making beou 
; tiful trays and coasters 

i (Please type or print) 

| Name 

§ Address 








THE TROUBLE WITH CRAFT BOOKS 


Since CRAFT HORIZONS’ chief editorial intention is to bring 
news of craft design to its readers, we have for some time taken 
the attitude that how-to articles are out of place in this maga- 
zine. Craft technique, we have been saying, can be learned in 
books. We are beginning to wonder if we've been too glib. Sur 
veying the field, we are considerably disturbed to discover 
that crafts cannot be adequately learned from an appalling 
flood of new books that purport to teach technique; that the 
subject of designing in a specific craft medium is bypassed 
completely in most instruction books—with only a slim chance 
of the very few notable exceptions falling into the hands of 
the unsuspecting beginner 

Evidently U.S. book publishers have discovered that, in to- 
day's do-it-yourself culture, just about anything will sell 
that looks like a craft how-to book. The plethora of bad ones 
is a detriment to the public respect for U.S. hand crafts that 
all of us are trying so hard to build up. How much the authors’ 
and publishers’ reputations are hurt can only be guessed 
But if, as we strongly suspect, the most pernicious effect is 
that which undermines native talent and the beginning crafts- 
man’s struggle to find a language of design, the public has 
only the book publishers to blame: they have got to get respected 
craftsmen to write the books 

This is dificult to do. Admittedly craftsmen, if they are 
any good at all, are deeply involved in their art and thus un 
derstandably disinclined to take the time to struggle with 
writing—a book always sounds like such an enormous under 
taking. But these are not excuses for publishers’ acceptance of 
inferior authors. When the best craftsmen in the field can’t or 
won't tackle the job, the book publishers can and should pro- 
vide ghost writers—if the accurate, up-to-date, comprehensive, 
stimulating books so badly needed in some of the crafts are 
ever going to get written 

The publishers should also provide photographers. Too often 
perfectly well designed objects shown in a craft book look 
like poorly designed ones simply because the photography isn’t 
up to snuff. The whole book suffers. Outmoded publishing 
methods are at the source of this trouble, with book publishers 
bucking off as much of the risk of doing a book on their authors 
as possible. (In no other field are competent professionals asked 
to work on speculation.) Photography, the major editorial 
expense of most craft books, is paid for out of an advance from 
the publisher against the author's first royalties. If the 
book is a flop the author, theoretically, is only out his 
time. But good photography costing what it does and publishers’ 
advances as notoriously piddling as they are, the author all 
too often has to settle for snapshots he takes himself. 

Good process pictures are extremely rare. An intelligible 
series of pictures showing a complete process from A to Z can 
be a wonderful teacher; the incomplete series seen in many 
how-to books and those taken from a number of varying 
angles are usually more confusing and frustrating to the 
neophyte than helpful. One way to get the most out of 
a process series, we've discovered, incidentally, is to take 
the whole string from the same position in relation to the 
demonstrator, preferably right over his shoulder for a 
craftsman’s eye-view of how a thing is made. 

The single outstanding factor lowering the level of many 
if not most of the new craft books, however, is the choice 
of pictures of examples of the craft. Over and over an author 


ruins a perfectly good technical text by using tasteless or 
outmoded examples of design. 

In the first place, publishers ought to discourage authors 
from including more than a smattering of pictures of 
contemporary crafts. No matter how good they are at the 
moment, they grow old faster than the technical aspect of a 
book and shorten its sale. Every major craft medium has 
magnificent ancient examples to draw from: Pre-Columbian 
Peruvian weaving is unsurpassed; Shaker furniture and 
Japanese temple construction remain an inspiration to 
contemporary cabinet-makers no matter how often our styles 
may change; ancient Near and Far Eastern ceramics and 
pre-Columbian pottery demonstrate solutions to problems in 
fabrication and color that modern man can only marvel at. 

Herbert Maryon had the right idea when he used 28 photo- 
graphs of ancient and medieval jewelry and holloware to 
illustrate every important technique described in his superb 
METALWORK AND ENAMELING (Chapman & Hall, London, 1954), 
originally published over 40 years ago and brought up to 
date in its latest edition. Some 300 line drawings stick close 
to the business of illustrating techniques. This is a magnificent 
work of technical writing that remains completely compre- 
hensible no matter how complicated the processes described ; 
it is one of the few sources for such off-beat techniques as 
gold granulation (though the method set forth is not the one 
John Paul Miller invented). Craftsmen, in spite of wishing 
that a future edition might include photo series of some of 
the processes it describes, point to “the Maryon” as the 
prototype of the ideal craft book. The combination of good 
writer plus good craftsman pays off. 

At the other end of the scale is COPPERCRAFT AND SILVER 
MADE AT HOME by Karl and Nora Kramer (Greenberg. 1957). 
The knickknack flavor of the various tortured objects it shows 
how to make touches bottom. 

The best enameling-on-metal instructions are said to be in 
the Maryon in spite of a number of new books on the subject. 
including ENAMELING ON METAL by Oppi Untracht (Green- 
berg, 1958), a comprehensive survey of the craft. Every 
well-known contemporary artist-enamelist is represented in 
its hundreds of photographs—reproductions of which must 
have come as a disappointment to the craftsmen represented, 
however, due to the inevitable paleness of the off-set process 
employed in the printing. (Few U.S. book publishers seem to 
find it economically feasible to print by the more expensive 
but much more true-to-life letterpress process, the method this 
magazine uses. ) 

ENAMELING ART ON METALS by Edward Winter (Watson- 
Guptill, 1958) has not previously been discussed in CRAF 
HoRIzONS, Winter's reputation is built on his architectural 
enamels, he being one of the first to tackle this medium on a 
large scale. The book is profusely illustrated with pictures of 
his highly commercial work—and no one else's. Advanced 
enamelists may find here some tips on architectural enameling. 
but technically speaking, it would appear that this is no book 
for a beginner: Winter's first chapter begins with a single 
page of text followed by “a simple and easy procedure of 
making small bowls and ash trays demonstrated by the 
accompanying step-by-step photographs.” The seventh picture 
of this series demonstrates “pickling the bowl in an acid-water 


solution” of “one part acid, eight parts water”—with no 





instructions on mixing them. It is not until page 42, buried 
in a description of the etching process, that this warning finally 


turns up: “In order to avoid burning the hands, always add 


the acid to the water. Pouring water on the acid will generate 


steam and is dangerous.” 

It is highly probable that the Oriental influence so visible 
in U.S. studio ceramics today comes to this country as much by 
way of Great Britain, as by way of the Pacific, directly trace 
able to the great classic treatise that can be found on the 
shelves of pot shops the length and breadth of America: A 
POTTER'S BOOK by Bernard Leach (Transatlantic Arts, Holly- 
wood-by-the-Sea, Florida). Its seventh U.S. edition appeared in 
1956. Leach, who spent considerable time in Japan, wrote 
a good technical manual on Japanese mingei (folk-type) pottery. 
stressing the importance of acquiring total facility in clay. 
Although the color plates are stunning, we could wish that 
while he is still potting, a new edition of the book might be 
supplemented with process pictures showing Leach at work. 

Two others join this book as most used by U.S. potters: 
CERAMICS FOR THE ARTIST POTTER by F. H. Norton ( Addison- 
Wesley, 1956) and CLAY AND GLAZES FOR THE POTTER by 
Daniel Rhodes (Greenberg, 1957). Norton’s technical 
chapters are illustrated with excellent process pictures; his 
chapters on design leave something to be desired. Rhodes’s 
text is scholarly; his examples of pottery, historical—plus a 
few of his own production. 

Among craft books for beginners there is one that 
publishers might do well to study called HOW TO MAKE POTTERY 
AND CERAMIC SCULPTURE by Julia Hamlin Duncan and Victor 
D’Amico (Museum of Modern Art, 1947). Here are simple, 
concise and utterly clear instructions with excellent pictures 
illustrating almost every step of a no-nonsense system for 
learning the basics of handling clay. Its design approach is 
impeccable, stressing simplicity. It gets the beginner off on the 
right foot initiating his own design ideas. 

At the other end of the scale are John Kenny's two ceramic 
books which reportedly have sold a great many copies. If this 
is so, it seems a shame that they are of such a very low design 
level. His porrery MAKING (Greenberg. 1949) is uninspiring 
and technically elementary—depressingly so to people 
who don’t fancy learning a craft by making cute, fat little 
animals. Kenny's CERAMIC SCULPTURE (Greenberg, 1953) gives 
itself away on the first page, a frontispiece of 20 identical 
cast cat faces in 20 different colors. It runs the gamut of 
playful horsies and cunning bug-eyed fishies, reaching the 
ultimate in tastelessness in a 12-picture process series showing 
how to dip cotton lace in slip and use it to dress a female 
figurine. This is ceramic sculpture? 

Such debasement of design was actually outdone last year 
in a book published by Sterling, Joan Priolo’s CERAMICS AND 
HOW TO DECORATE THEM. It showed which pretty colors to 
paint dolly after you get her slip-dipped weeds wound on 

The weaving book field is flooded with pattern books. For 
those who like this kind of thing, to paraphrase Lincoln, 
these are just the kind of books those people would like. How 
much good design talent they sidetrack may never be known 

The best of the weaving books, however, are written by the 
best of the weavers. Lili Blumenau’s inspirational THE AR 
AND CRAFT OF HANDWEAVING (Crown, 1955) and Berta Frey's 
excellent DESIGNING AND DRAFTING FOR HANDWEAVERS 


(Macmillan, 1958) each have an authoritative chord running 
through them; they don’t make concessions to uninformed 
taste. Never patronizing the amateur, they pull the reader 
up to their level. The Blumenau book restricts itself to looms, 
fibers, weaves and designs—the latter section a rare and su 
cessful instance of an author’s attempt to get the reader to 
learn the importance of designing in and for his own medium 
The first few pages of RUG WEAVING FOR EVERYONE by 
Gallinger and del Deo (Bruce, 1957) look like the beginning 
of a book for beginners, but then the text appears to get 
very technical and complicated very fast, a common failing 
among how-to books really written for the accomplished 
craftsman whose publishers demand that they give at least 


an initial appearance of being written for everyone. This 


book’s pictorial examples are tops, nevertheless, and show some 
wide-ranging research on the author's part. 

Most of the weaving books, though, seem to go over and 
over the same ground, showing how to do the various standard 
weaves, occasionally tossing in one or another of the unusual 
Scandinavian ones. That none get into a real study of color 
is something of a paradox, if the number of times and places 
U.S. weavers have been criticized in recent years for being too 
interested in color juxtaposition and paying too little atten- 
tion to structure is any criterion. Color gets a quick brush in 
most craft books, although one English author wades into the 
subject with arms flailing: “Never put pastel and dusky colours 
side by side . . . a tomato red cushion on a sulphur yellow 
chair is a great favourite to-day.” 

There appears to be a real need for a lively, concise book on 
color theory for artists and craftsmen. Books on color that 
do exist are pretty heavy going, but two worthwhile existing 
texts are AN INTRODUCTION TO COLOR by Eastman Kodak expert 
Ralph Evans (Wiley, 1948) and a book recently published by 
American Cyanamid, THE PRACTICAL ART OF COLOR MATCHING 

The woodworking area is a vast desert as far as design 
stimulation in the medium is concerned. There are dozens of 
uninspiring though technically acceptable instruction books 
for every level of woodworker, but serious artist-craftsmen 
cabinetmakers turn to magazines like Denmark’s excellent 
MOBILIA for anything at all on design in their medium. 

There are no really outstanding books on such crafts as 
leatherworking. mosaics, or even on jewelry making—possibly 
one reason for the distressing fall-off in the popularity of 
jewelry making among amateurs in recent years 

Indeed, there are so many inadequate craft how-to books 
on the market. so few really comprehensive ones, that perhaps 
the only real solution is a fresh start. We would like to see 
a brand new publishing venture undertaken in the field by a 
company willing to do it right. This would mean underwriting 
the best craftsmen in the world to do incisive. truly compre 
hensive treatises on each of the arts and crafts 

The most enthusiastic publisher of craft books today is 
the Chilton Company of Philadelphia, which bought up all of 
Greenberg's titles last year and plans this year to bring out 
at least half a dozen new books in its $7.50 arts and crafts 
series. Sign and symbol of the status of craft book publishing 
today, however, is the incredible fact that Chilton has no 
editor in charge of its program that knows anything at all 
about art, crafts or good design. 

CONRAD BROWN 

















This is the story of Quinua, a town 
of potters cut off from the world 
that keeps alive a bright spark of 
its country’s great pre-Columbian 
ceramic tradition. 

Deep in Peru in a valley high in 
the Andes lies the city of Ayacucho, 
at one time a Spanish colonial 
center. It is virtually, unaffected by 
modern transportation and commu- 
nication. In the mountains and on 
the plateaus that surround it are 
many small villages whose contact 
with the outside world, even with 


we bm hest. Al. oie 
Ayacucho, is tenuous at best. Al a 








though each village is practically 
] ; j The Chimu culture (900-1400 A.D.) produced ceremonial ceramics in 
self-sufficient, most have craftsmen a polished black ware of exquisite craftsmanship. Details of simple 
he produce goods to be taken to sculptural human and animal forms were defined in shallow relief. 
this city's weekly market. Some of 
the smallest villages are principally 
involved with a single craft. One 
: Contemporary jugs or pitchers from Peru’s Ayacucho region some- 
o} these is (uinua which creates times carry decorations reminiscent of Chimu ceramics, but with an 
, overlay of baroque rosettes indicative of Spanish traditions. 
most of the pottery found in the IN : , 
fyacucho market. Here in Quinua 
traditions and techniques founded PERU 
in antiquity are undisturbed by the 
advance of civilization. 


tlthough the Spanish conquest’s 5 RORERT P. 
violent disruption of indigenous EBERSOLE 
traditions in the 16th century and 
the subsequent advent of Catholi- 
cism removed most of the cere- 
monial stimuli that activated the 
Peruvian potter, vestiges survived 
that still infiltrate Christian motifs 
with pagan connotations. 
Christianity changed the cere- 
monies of the Peruvians but made 
little difference in the pattern of 
everyday needs. It is not surprising 
to find, therefore, that basic utili- 
tarian pottery for cooking, eating 
and storage has changed little in 
the intervening 400 years. Almost 
all present-day Peruvian potters 
exhibit techniques and _ produce 
shapes that demonstrate direct line- 


age with pre-Columbian pottery. 
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1. The neck of the jug is pinched to form a spout. And the pitcher is set 


stone is stopped 
the handle is attached The pite her is given a simple but decorative design tu th 
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1 beehive kilr one side of the adobe-walled patio is plastered shut with mud after the pottery is stacked within. Firing is done through an 


opening at the side t the barren Andes the only fuel available is dung or oily molle berries. Fired jugs and pitchers are now ready for market 


tory goods are sounding the death knell of craft that has been one of the cultural foundations of tribal societies among the Indians 
4 great esthetic tradition has been strangling slowly since the time of the Spanish conquest. It may soon exist only in museum and memory 





INE and craft arts are one at Cran- 
e brook Academy of Art in Michigan. 
The crafts have never been divided from 
sculpture by the labels 
‘major.” For this 


Cranbrook has built 


painting and 


minor and reason 


more than any other 


an international reputation for pace-set- 


ting design and technical excellence in 


ceramics, textiles and metal 


Resident artists and former students 
win, place and show with remarkable con 
sistency in the big craft nationals as well 
as in regional exhibitions. Through their 
commissions they have given new form to 
everything from jewelry to jet aircraft 
interiors 
(Artists 

Cranbrook 
Eliel 

Milles 
gell 
Zoltan 


all over the U.S 


and worked at 


late 


who have lived 


such as the architect 
Saarinen, the late sculptor Carl 


now weaver Marianne Stren 
Maija Grotell 


attracted 


ceramist and painter 


Sepeshy have students 


from and from 27 coun 


tries abroad 


Cranbrook should be 


a“ wellspring for the crafts considering its 


It is natural that 


originators Founder Leorge Gough Booth. 


Detroit newspaper publisher and art pa- 


from a family of 
Eliel 
Academy's first president, brought to this 
Finland the Euro 


tron was descended 


English metalworkers Saarinen, the 
country from his native 
pean idea of designing the whole building 
including the interior and all the ap 
pomtments 
In 1904 Booth 

Detroit in 
Cranbrook 


village in Kent, England 


land 20 miles 
Hills and 


ancestral 


bought 
Bloomfield 

after his 
At first he gath 


north of 


named it 


ered craftsmen to design fine decorative 


arts for his own home. Gradually he 


devised the idea of a complex of schools 


where children could begin with their 


ABCs 


master 


and follow through to study with 


artists 


Booth met Saarinen in the early 1920s 


architect was teaching at the 


Michigan. 
1925 until 1943 on the Cran 


when the 


University of Together they 
worked from 


brook plan 


School for 


Saarinen designed Cranbrook 


bovs. Kingswood ™~ hool for 


girls, the Institute of Science and the Art 


Academy with its studios, residences, 


library and galleries 
began the Academy's crafts 
1928 One 


imported 


Saarinen 


buildings in year later master 


craftsmen from Europe were 


at work in studios grouped around an 
open quadrangle 
First resident silversmith 


Britisher Arthur Nevill Kirk who 


gold medal at the 1925 Paris exposition 


was gentle 


won a 


Weaving was directed by the architect's 
wife, Loja Saarinen, who was trained as 
a sculptor at the Finnish Academy of Art 


in Helsinki and at Académie Colarossi in 


Paris. She staffed her studio with Swedish 
weavers because “handweaving was hardly 
known in this country when we began.” 

In 1928 the 


laborative project which was to win them 


Saarinens began a col- 


family of 


an American reputation as a 


They 


home at Cranbrook. Saarinen designed the 


working craftsmen. built their own 


interior around a geometric green and 
gray rug woven by his wife. His furniture 
ideas were executed in the arts and crafts 
Eero, 
Pipsan, contributed their designs. 
asked the 


Kingswood 


daughter, 
Booth 


family 


studios. His son, and 


was so enthusiastic he 
to participate in building 
School 

Eero Saarinen did the Kingswood furni 
ture. His sister decorated the dining room 
and auditorium. Their mother rounded up 
a dozen weavers to execute her designs for 
curtains, bedspreads, table linens, tapes 
tries and 125 rugs 

In spite of all this, Eliel Saarinen really 
He often 


minor im 


had no handcraft fixation. said, 
“If the 


portance whether we use the hand of man 


form is there it is of 
or the machine.” 
Design for industry is emphasized at 


Cranbrook \ Mari 


anne Strengell who has been directing the 


leading exponent is 


weaving studios since Mrs. Saarinen’s re 


tirement in 1943. In addition to her teach 


ing, she is designer and consultant for 
Chatham Manufacturing Company, manu 
facturer of automotive fabrics. and textile 


Eero 


‘ losely 


\ssociates. 
Olav Ham 


consultant for Saarinen 


She also works with 


marstrom, her architect husband. 


Because her teaching is “as practical as 
many of her students have 


One of the 


I can make it,” 
industry. 
Jack 


whose organization in New York combines 


followed her into 


most outstanding is Lenor Larsen, 
design with a production and sales organ 
ization. 

Yet with all the emphasis on design for 
Cranbrook’s history is 


William Morris’ 
Arts and Crafts Movement. which 


industry, strongly 


flavored by nineteent! 
century 
guild system of 


was a return to the art 


hand crafts. 


The original idea for the Academy as 


a place where artists could follow their 


own pursuits in remote surroundings is an 
idea similar to Red House built in the 
1860°s by Morris, Dante Gabriel 
Philip Webb and Sir Edward Burne-Jones 


in an orchard outside London. The group 


Rossett he 


made by hand everything for the house, 


from the murals and furniture down to 


the smallest decorative appointments. 
Early 


activity at 


days at Cranbrook reflected the 
Red House. bookbinder 
Jean Eschmann came to teach. 

A blacksmith’s shop in the early 1930's 


Swiss 


was presided over by John C. Burnett, a 





master ironworker who turned out Saari- 


nen’s designs for the ornamental ironwork 


used extensively at Cranbrook. 

Painters and sculptors always have 
worked side by side with the craftsmen 
at Cranbrook. Exchange of ideas and free 
experimentation with materials have pro- 
duced major American talents. 

One is Harry Bertoia, who has been 
successful as a sculptor, metalsmith, in 
dustrial designer, painter and printmaker. 
His architectural screens (New York's 
Manufacturer's Trust Company, Michigan's 
General Motors Technical Center) blend 
elements of architecture, sculpture and the 
metalsmith’s art at its finest. Wire chairs 
he did for Knoll Associates also reflect 
his multiple interests. His latest commis- 
sion is for Cambridge Collaborative which 
designed the new U.S. embassy for Athens. 

The famous Eames chair that revolu- 
tionized the furniture industry in the 
1940s was born out of Charles Eames’ 
experiments with molded plywood while 
a student at Cranbrook 

The Academy never has been a school 
in the ordinary sense. Teachers seldom 
lecture or give assignments. Students are 
expected to select their own projects and 
find their own directions. Saarinen, who 
was the architect of the school’s educa 
tional policy as well as its buildings. put 
it this way ‘Art cannot be taught—it 
must be learned.” 

The academy for artists is operated and 
administered by artists. Zoltan Sepeshy. 
who has made an important contribution 
to modern tempera painting, is its director 
now. Painter Wallace Mitchell is regis 
trar and head of the galleries. Metalsmith 
Richard Thomas acts as dean of students 

Department heads Maija Grotell and 
Marianne Strengell both made their repu 
tations at Cranbrook Since both wer 
trained in their native Finland, it is 
understandable why they have operated 
free from the educational methodology 
that has made the teaching of crafts self 
conscious in so many U.S. art schools. 

This attitude tends to infuriate method- 
minded art educators. One Michigan pro 
fessor, who asked that his name be with 
held, said, “Students don’t know how to 
use the freedom they're given at Cran 
brook. It takes discipline to turn out pro- 
fessional artists.” 

Answers Robert D. Sailors, whose weav- 
ing studios in Belmont, Michigan, have 
done fabrics for La Concha Hotel in 
Puerto Rico, for several Frank Lloyd 
Wright houses and for private Santa Fe 
Railroad coaches: “I chose Cranbrook 
because I could get a master’s degree with- 
out all the wasteful courses in education 
most universities demand. I learned enough 


and was instilled with enough enthusiasm 


CRANBROOK 


by JOY HAKANSON 


Cranbrook founder, architect Eliel Saarinen. 


Current director is painter Zoltan Sepeshy 


Textile department head is Marianne Strengell 


~ 





Vaija Grotell, jamed Cranbrook pottery teacher 


Richard Thomas heads metals department 


and creativeness to be wonderfully happy 
field.” 
Another graduate disagrees: “It’s 


in my 
I to- 


pian Cranbrook is so remote it separates 


artists from the challenges of the world 


outside. | estimate 40 per cent of the 


students never do anything constructive 


after they go out on their own.” 

Available records, however, reveal that 
during 1956 and 1957 former students had 
than 60 one-man exhibits, 


more partici 


pated in almost 200 group shows, won 180 
awards and scholarships 
habit at Cranbrook 


with the resident artists but with 


Commissions are a 
not only 
while they are working for 
their degrees. “Every 


be OK'd by the 


says 


the students 
job we take on must 
instructor as a learning 

Ted Hallman 


1958). 


(CRAFT 
Miss 


Strengell’s most promising young weavers 


experience 
HORIZONS. November one of 
“My student commissions included fabrics 


Flint.” 


who specializes in 


for a synagogue in 
Silversmith Thomas, 
works 
commissions for his 


offer 
traditional 


ecclesiastical himself, encourages 


church students be 


cause “they opportunity tor new 


interpretation of forms.” 
Maija Grotell brought pottery to Cran 
brook in 1938. Her 


ized in ceramic sculpture. During the past 


predec essors spec ial 


20 years Miss Grotell’s main contribution 
has been in developing pottery as an art 
form rather than for production. “Doing 
things to sell is the easy way because you 
can repeat and repeat an approach,” she 


says 


“IT am only interested in learning 


when I do a new piece. 


Eighteen American museums own Grot 
ell ceramics 

In 1949 Richard 
from a minor subject and put the depart 
He be 
“ierk 


range ot 


Thomas changed metal 
ment on a degree-granting basis 
lieves in an occasional assignment to 
the student out of his normal 
asked for 


kites and crowns. He 


activity,” and has such things 
as latching devices 
also requires a thesis from those working 
for a master’s degree 

Eliel Saarinen believed that Cranbrook’s 
success was in the hands of the young men 
and women who come to study there each 
year and not in any past a hievement. He 
said it this way: “Youth is always right 
The man who sticks to his own generation 
grows old with it.” The Cranbrook product 
cannot be defined in terms of form or color 
Hundreds of 


turned out 


or technique pots, textiles 


and metal objects each vear 


are not important in themselves from the 


Academy's standpoint. The essential thing 


according to Saarinen. always has beer 


“the development of a whole new form 


world expressing our time and culture.” 


ley Hal anson is @ Vir higan newspaperwoman 
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Cranbrook history and U.S 
craft design progress are 
both mirrored in the schoo s 
annual student exhibitions, 
this, the most recent one, 


was held last summer 1957 exhibit of student work 
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The 1956 student exhibition 


The 1951 shou 1950's annual student shou 
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HEN Kay Sekimachi bought her first 
W loom some ten years ago, she had no 
idea at all how to go about using it. She 
had studied painting, design and _ silk 
screening at Oakland's California College 
of Arts and Crafts, but it wasn't until she 
settled down to grapple with the problem 
of earning a living that she decided to 
learn to weave 

“IT had no training at all when I bought 
the loom.” Kay says. “I simply plunged 
right in. 

Of course the lessons came, and they 
were followed by a six months’ apprentice- 
ship at Ahrens Studio in Oakland where 
she perfected her techniques and skills in 
traditional weaving. It was not until she 
spent a summer studying with Trude Guer 
monprez in 1954, however, that Kay dis- 
covered the full potential both of herself 
and her craft 

“Until then I was simply using accepted 
techniques and relying on books and tradi 
tional patterns,” Kay says. After that sum 
mer she was liberated. She realized what 
she could do on her own and began to 
create wall hangings. In them she has 
achieved a personal statement of rare 
nitegrity 

Kay Sekimachi’s work reflects a forth 
right approach to her craft and its tech 
niques. A recent tapestry, for example, is 
composed of numerous angular planes of 
color, delineated quite candidly with the 
slit technique. In several other hangings 
she has combined warp brocade with geo 
metric motifs, the design more or less de 
riving from the technique itself. She has 
ised warp brocade in many creative and 
imaginative ways, as in the casement cloth 
she designed for Jack Lenor Larsen in 
which she cut the ends of the warp float 
to form an overall fringe pattern that 
vided a touch of whimsy to the subdued 
quality of natural linen 

It is typical of Kay Sekimachi to at 
tempt an honest expression even of some 
thing as hazardous as metallics. “So often 
metallic threads are thrown in only for 
glamour or sparkle.” she says. “Il wanted 
to try something in which the material 
could speak for itself.” She therefore ex 
ecuted a hanging in a double weave pick 
up. using a gold and silver metallic back 
ground for a pattern of alternating black 
slub linen squares 

For lengths, Kay uses a great deal of 
natural linen and sometimes deliberately 
limits herself to one or two materials in 
1 given piece of work to emphasize a par 
ticular physical characteristic of the fiber 
In her tapestries, however, she uses a 
variety of materials, including a good deal 


of jute, wool and linen. She makes pre 


liminary color sketches mainly to work out 
her values and then works rather loosely 
from a cartoon. “I use traditional tapestry 
techniques modified for my own personal 
needs,” she states. “Rather than working 
in rigid color areas and interlocking weft- 
I try for a more fluid effect by extra weft 
inserts and overlapping threads. This en 
ables me to work more rapidly and im 
provise as the work progresses. In each 
tapestry I try to achieve a harmonious 
integration of design, material and tech 
nique.” 

Kay's hangings are not marketed at 
retail outlets at present, but are eithe: 
sent to exhibits or sold to individuals. For 
the past ten years, Kay has derived an in 
come as a designer- produ er of — silk 
screened Christmas cards and this is an 
aspect of her work which she will have to 
continue in order to support her creative 
efforts in weaving. 

Kay Sekimachi works in the converted 
living room of her Berkeley home, a studio 
dominated by her looms—two counter bal 
ince floor looms (20” and 42”). an eight 
harness table loom and, her latest addition 
in eight-harness jack-type floor loom 

She has made extremely attractive place 
mat sets for various commercial outlets, 
and last summer ventured into large-scale 
commercial production, an experience that 
taught her many things, but principally, 
that it is impossible for a handweaver to 
compete with the machine. The order was 
for 400 place mats to be executed in three 
designs and varying colors for one of New 
York’s major department stores. Kay had 
three months to complete the order, but 
those were also the months during which 
she was committed to teach a summer 
session at California College of Arts and 
Crafts. When she was able to begin work 
she wove 12 mats a day for 40 days. In 
the end, even her mother had to help het 
set up the warp. She met her deadline, but 
computed that she had earned just about 
4) cents an hour for all her effort and 
would have had to charge three times as 
much as she actually did to make any 
profit at all. Kay looks back on the ex 
perience philosophically, but says quite 
firmly that she will not attempt it again 

Teaching has proved much more satis 
fying, and in addition to her work at the 
California College of Arts and Crafts, Kay 
has taught a summer group at Lake 
Almanor and the Town and Country 
Weavers. 

Petite Kay Sekimachi does not like to 
verbalize, for she seems to work almost 
intuitively. Her tapestries express all that 
needs to be said. 


) oshiko Uchida is our Bay Area corre sponde ni 
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Above: Casement cloth of natural slub linen and cotton. Right 


Detail of tapestry “Square Study” 
warp and weft of silver and gold metallics 


and design warp of black linen. Opposite page: 
brocade technique with spun glass weft. Background warp is natural and beige linen 


18” x 48", in a Finn weave with background 
“Square Variations”, 19%" x 32”, is in warp 
; design warp of wool and mohair in black, brown, beige, orange. 
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RAYMOND NARIMATSU 


“White Study’, 12% 18”, double weave tapestry in natural and white wool, loop mohair and rayon is composed for texture. 
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vou designer-craftsmen and four 
architects, now living in Israel but 
originally from cities as different as Lon- 
don and Baghdad and countries as far 
apart as Canada and Rumania, are repre- 
sented in the exhibition Forms From Israel 
at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
May 15 to August 30. While there is no 
unity in the national style of this country’s 
craftsmen, one sees, instead, the lively 
contributions of the individual artists them- 
selves brought from the diverse places of 
their origin. The objects, designed by 
artist-craftsmen and utilizing local ma- 
terials are produced and distributed by 
craftsmen’s corporations in Israel. Includ- 
ed are ceramics, jewelry and holloware 
in silver, brass and copper; textiles, wood, 
basketry, plastics, calligraphy and typog- 
raphy. Most indigenous of the area, per- 
haps, are the weaving and ceramics of 
folk craftsmen from Yemen 

Harris K. Prior, director of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, who went to Israel 
as consultant for the show, verifies with 
enthusiasm the exhibit’s impact of wide 
scale activity: “Israel today is a furiously 
boiling melting pot. Its people represent 
the convergence of many different cultures, 
for the most part cultures in which crafts 
manship is held in high esteem 

“During my visit to Israel I saw skillful 
Arab potters producing clay water jugs in 
the functionally beautiful shapes which 
have been in use for hundreds of years. 
I saw a new ceramic factory in the Negev 
turning out sophisticated modern designs 
for domestic use and for export. 1 saw 
young people in a fortified desert outpost 
surrounded by barbed wire weaving simple 
rugs from the wool of their own sheep. I 
saw weavers at the Bezalel School in Jeru- 
salem producing linen textiles as modern 
in design as any in Europe or America 


All through the country craftsmen are busy 


supplying the needs of the young and 


growing state 

According to Dr. Nathan Shapira, direc 
tor of the Israel Institute for Industrial 
Design and an architect, who conceived, 
selected and designed the exhibition, the 
Israeli craftsmen’s aim is not only to pro 
duce individual objects but “to make 
models and prototypes for industry using 
local materials in an effort to establish a 
homogeneous design pattern with a charac- 
ter and style distinctively Israeli.” 

Forms From Israel, in essence, is both 
a summary of what has taken place in the 
new country to achieve this in design pro- 
duction during the first ten years of its 
existence and a forecast of what will follow 
as the second decade begins. Sponsored 
by the Government of Israel, the exhibition 
will be circulated by the American Federa 


tion of Arts for the next two years R.S 





ROBERT ENGSTROM 


AhD tv eXpiain to busines- people is 
the craftsman’s point of view about 
his desire to earn enough 


making a living 


to live on without expanding his opera 


tions the point where he has become 


manufacturer than a creative 


How he is able te 


balance is even 


more ot a 
craltsman arrive at 


this happy harder to 
explain 
Ne ve rthe less 


craftsmen who sell all they can make 


there are plenty of U.S 


with 
their own hands, support their families 
and still keep out of the mass production 


Michigan 


Though he has 


rut. One such is Grand Rapids 
craftsman Bob Engstrom 
half-a-dozen outlets. this jew 


only main 


elry maker says he has all he can do to 
keep them supplied 

It was in 1952 that Engstrom set out by 
car to hunt for shops to handle his work 
shops “where everything they had for sale 


we wouldn't mind own 
Now 
actually uses none of the stores he 


New ones have replaced 


having in our 


home.” seven years later Engstrom 
selected 
on his trip but maintains it was a 
good way to start 
the original shops, new connections made 
craft 
had 


All are midwest contemporary-design-ty pe 


mainly through exhibitions where 


Engstrom’s jewelry been displayed 


gift shops of the same high caliber as his 
jewelry. “You'll find one of these s! ops in 


every city in the midwest,” Engstrom de 


clares. “I wouldn't ever sell my work in a 


jewelry store 
Shopkeepers 


ask about price, and Engstrom sends them 


who write him generally 


an assortment of jewelry in the price 


they most 


that 


range and category 


likely to sell. He 


es pec ially those in college towns, are 


appear 
finds little shops 
good 
bets, even though such shops always seem 
to underestimate their needs; he is over 


whelmed every year filling last-minute 

orders for them right up to Christmas 
Never 

with one 


Market. a 
that 


never on consignment is his rule 
Detroit Artist's 


gallery-type enterprise 


exception, the 


juried 


takes only a 25-per-cent commission 


seems to be at the core of 


on anything it 


Cost cutting 


Engstrom’s success. It all starts right in 


the shop, he explains. Knowing his own 


time investment is the best place to begin 


trimming. he lowers his cost-per-item by 


ilways making one or two dozen pieces 


of a single category ol jewelry at the same 


time. For instance. he does al! the solder 


ing and works all the backs on a dozen 


pins at once, does all the pickling at the 


same time, polishes them all together 
How much time does this save’ Savs Eng 
make one 
half 
type in two half 
bread Then 


hundred-dollar one-of-a-kind special order 


strom, “I can pair of earrings 


in an hour and a six of the same 


and a hours.” This is 


and butter when the two 


comes up | can really take the time and 


make a_ fine and a good profit.” 


What's more, semi produc tion work sharp 


facility. he 


piece 


ens a craftsman’s believes 

‘so that when it comes time to make 

1 set of real good prongs for a diamond 
you can do it.” 

A craftsman who gets a kick out of his 

work, that 


design is boredom and prefers to make 


Engstrom finds repeating a 


every single piece an original, even when 
He finds this is 


doing a series tempera 


mentally and physically easier for him 
than setting up jigs to reproduce a design 
He doesn’t worry if his jewelry is copied 
own 


kind 


and it often is. But copying your 


ideas, says Engstrom, is the worst 
of plagiarism 
Here's a 


the kind in whom ideas 


craftsman who just happens 


to be well up in 
1 never-ending stream. Hatching new de 
signs has become a habit with him 

Bob Engstrom grew up in Grand Rap 
Michigan 
Alfred 


pottery an 


ids, went to State and late 


spent a summer at where he got 


his masters degree in inter- 


sidelight considering his election 


esting 


last summer as president of the huge 
Midwest 
had 


potters. He 


regional organization Designer 


Craftsmen. He a pot shop and 
sold 


order 


once 


clay to still has a mail 


business in gems and tools for jew 
(He is 
readers as the 
fully 
cation illustrated with people hitting them- 


elers famous to CRAFT HORIZONS 


man who ran the wonder 


funny advertisements in this publi 


selves over the head with hammers 
Following the abandonment of the pot- 


tery venture. Engstrom went to work in 


a Grand Rapids furniture factory to earn 
enough money to buy materials and equip- 


ment tor shop to make jew- 


elry. He 


now has an astonishing assortment 


setting up a 


devised many of his own tools, 


a great 


many of his first ones obtained from 


later 
tools 


dentists—only to discover that all 


jewelry craftsmen use dentists’ 

One clear symbol of his success is the 
remarkable house he has built on a hilltop 
three 


wife and 


butterfly 


where he lives with his 


young daughters. It has a rool 
that feeds the 


drain, which carries it down through the 


rain water into a cente 


house and out into the woods. This way 
there's no drip from the wide eaves that 


overhang and protect the four full walls 
of glass. In the center of the house, wit! 
the kitchen and utilities grouped around 
it, is a spacious bathroom complete with 
a plastic bubble dome in the ceiling and 


a luxurious sunken bathtub in the floor 


starting 
Without 


workman 


For the craftsman who is just 
out, Engstrom has some advice: 
compromising your design or 
ship, have a wide span of prices for your 
customers so that you always make a sale 
If a medical student will buy a pair of cufl 
links for three or four dollars, he is going 
M.D. As 
jewelers have discovered, rings make good 
take less 
time than most other items of equal ap 


Real 


better than perfect synthetic gems, and the 


to return when he's an many 


economic sense because they 


peal gems of lesser quality sell 


natural variations in real stones seem to 


have a fascination for people who appre 
ciate handmade jewelry. Start using pre 


cious metals and precious stones; the 


important 


tradition of preciousness is an 


factor in the merchandising of jewelry 


The main thing is to get it selling, says 
Engstrom. Keep your prices as low as you 
can to begin with. “When you're new at 
If you 


down to 


it, your work just isn’t that good 
doubt it 
earth by going and looking at a piece by 
Paul Miller 


to realize he 


then bring yourself 
someone else like John 
“The 


will only get paid for a day’s work.” says 


craftsman has got 


Engstrom, who figures that his time as 
a jeweler was originally worth only $1.50 
an hour. His design ability, working facil 
ity and craftsmanship having greatly im 
proved over the years, he figures his time 
$10 an This doesn't 


is now worth hour 


stop him from exercising the independent 


craftsman’s prerogative—that businessmen 


so envy—and shoving everything else 


aside to go off with his family on a ski 
trip in the middle of the winter if he feels 


like it. 


CONRAD BROWN 





Gold ring with topaz crystal; its price, $80 Gold ring cast from wax; tourmaline crystal 


oe 


itrine 


Gold setting holds blue sapphire and diamonds Centrijugally cast gold ring cradles a pearl 





Painter Jean Lurcat paints a full-scale cartoon T He comprehensive exhibition “Con 
to be woven into a tapestry by the weavers - temporary French Tapestries” was 
of the town of Aubusson, in the heart of ; held at New York’s Museum of Con- 
France, where this crait was first carried on . 
peossoay " peemcnieea temporary Crafts, February 27-May 3, to 
provide Americans with the first real op- 
portunity to study the nature and quality 
of these important works. The modern 
tapestry movement has gained great mo 
mentum in France since the last museum 
show at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in 1947. The selection of over 40 tapestries 
was made for our museum by officials of 
the Association des Peintres-Cartonniers 
de Tapisserie. The exhibit has begun a 
one-year tour of the U.S. under the aegis 
of the Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service. 
The magnificent tradition of tapestry in 
France, centuries old and unparalleled 
was revitalized after World War Il 
through the efforts of Jean Lurcat and a 
group of painter-designers in France. Ef 
fecting an economic revival of Aubusson 
weaving, which until then had withered 
under the tyranny of the reproduction ot 
18th-century designs, their contemporary 
designs reawakened interest in this ne 
glected medium and had a world-wide im 
pact. By means of international exhibitions 
(over 500 thus far), the tapestries have 
exerted great influence and won general 
approval. Only the French could have 
given such concentration to the problem 
of relating and adapting this area of 
decoration to contemporary needs. That 
the tapestries are classic and thereby 
somewhat conservative should come as no 
surprise; these are characteristics of 
French art and taste. As a different kind 
of art experience, it is difficult to conceive 
of anything livelier than the tapestries 
ROBERT LAURER 
assistant director, 


Museum of Contemporary Crafts 


AUBUSSON’S 
TAPESTRIES 
IN U.S. 


Varied reactions to the French style 








¢ “The Aubusson show at the Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts was an exce)- 
lent opportunity to study French tap- 
estry making of today. Tapestry weav- 
ing is an old tradition in France with 
peaks of achievement unsurpassed in 
beauty. We do recall, though, its peri- 
od of decline during the 18th century, 
when skill overtook design and tapes- 
resemble paintings 


tries began to 


choked with realistic detail. Aubusson, 


The argest tapestry in the 


show is Jean Lurcat’s “Fire and 


among the great European weaving 


establishments, is a hallowed name 
connoting impeccable taste and fine 
craftsmanship. We also know that in 
the 1920s, under Jean Lurcat’s leader- 
ship, dedicated French artists revived 
its famous workshops and restored 
Aubusson to its former glory. All this 
must remain vividly alive in the mem- 
ory of those who the historic 


French tapestry exhibition at the Met- 


saw 


W ater 


ropolitan Museum of Art in 1947, 
“What is it then that seems to this 
viewer so disturbing in the present ex- 


hibition? Most strongly perhaps the 
1920s, with their 


jagged and twisted patterns of cubist 


revelation that the 


derivation, their strange garish off- 


colors, their lute-playing minstrels, 
their lyre, bird and grape patterns, 
their stylized and symbol-laden land- 


scape designs have come and gone — 


woven of brilliant colors on a black background in 1958 





everywhere but in France. ‘Styled’ 
eclectic repetitions of old traditional 
themes survive there, meaninglessly 
but enduringly, and with a self-con- 
scious determination which no longer 
relates to life. 

“True, the exhibition is equally full 
of examples of modern abstractions. 
But aren't these really paintings trans- 
lated intact into a different medium? 
Aubusson’s weaving technique seems 
particularly well suited for this pur- 
pose. The flat impersonal surface will- 
ingly submits to any design and pro- 
duces a perfect image; the yarn from 
which it is woven is hardly more per- 
ceptible than canvas under oil. But is 
this what we think tapestry should be 
today? 

“The dilemma grows further! Away 
from Aubusson, contemporary weav- 
ing concepts of the meaningful sur- 
face call for a full orchestration of 
texture — sometimes independently of 
subject matter — emphasizing the tex- 
tile nature of tapestry. The thread has 
become the theme. Its bumps, rough- 
ness, smoothness, hairiness, its color, 
the way in which it intertwines, with- 
draws and turns up again in other 
areas, has become subject and goal. 
Content and form have become indi- 
visible and if there is a message, it is 
contained within the structure. 

“Aubusson, as we have seen, is not 
the technique for such effects. What 
remains, therefore, is another exami- 
nation of the tapestries on exhibition 
evaluated on their own terms. Unsatis- 
factory as designs, the failure of most 
of them as artistic unities is poignantly 
emphasized by their uniformly excel- 
lent technical qualities.” 

GRETA DANIEL 
[associate curator, 


Museum of Modern Art's 
Department of Architecture 


and Design | 


Mare Saint-Saéns’ “The Quartet,” 108” x 104” 


“I believe that it is important that 
these works be shown in this country. 
Not only do they represent a signifi- 
eant aspect of French mural design 
unfamiliar to the American public but 
should serve to stimulate an interest 
in American wall hangings and their 
compatibility with contemporary 
architecture. 

“The French tapestries are the re- 
sult of an existent French method in 
the organized production of wall hang- 
ings. If there has been any controversy 
concerning technique perhaps it is be- 
cause, in light of American efforts in 
this field, one is tempted to compare 
the solidly woven tapestry of Aubus- 
son developed to best reproduce a 
tapestry cartoon with the intricate sur- 
faces found in works of those who de- 
sign and weave their own wall hang- 
ings. The latter consider the weaving 
to be an interpretation of the design 
while the Aubusson weavers see it only 
as a method of faithfully reproducing 
a cartoon. This is why the French tap- 
estries do not have the same presence 
that one feels in those works in which 
the weaver discovers the surface as he 
creates it. 

“The designers in the Association 
des Peintres-Cartonniers are not con- 
cerned with weaving as a means of 


personal expression; very few would 


be capable or even interested in weav- 
ing any part of their own design. On 
the other hand, rarely would the idea 
of designing and weaving his own car- 
toon ever enter the mind of an aver- 
age artisan at Aubusson and he has 
never been led to think otherwise. 
“My familiarity with this system of 
producing tapestry is the result of a 
year of study in Aubusson in 1953-54 
and of several months employment 
last year as a weaver in a new atelier 
in Vence. As both painter and weaver 


I have become convinced that this sys- 
tem does not lead to the full develop- 
ment of either role in the creation of 
a wall hanging. Where this exhibition 
is concerned, however, I feel com- 
pelled to evaluate the tapestries in the 
spirit in which they were made. 
“From the point of view of tech- 
nique, I can appreciate the solidity of 
the fabric and the skill with which the 
designs are reproduced. As a designer 
I did not find the majority of these 
works particularly interesting. The 
hangings of Lurcat, Saint-Siiens and 
Picard le Doux in this exhibition have 
a certain garish vitality but seem ex- 
tremely incompatible with contempo- 
rary architecture and the age of cen- 
tral heating. The large tapestry by 
Lureat entitled ‘Fire and Water’ has 
somewhat the effect of the pot-bellied 
stove which was fine for toasting the 
front and freezing the back of anyone 
seeking its warmth. In the tapestry 
‘The End of the Harvest,” Maurice 
Andre uses those lines which are best 
related to the direction of the weave 
creating a division of color and space 
which is both subtle and architectural. 
Mategot’s tapestries suggest numer- 
ous spatial infinities while retaining a 
sense of the wall, while the designs of 
Tourliere have a ponderous simplic- 
ity. In the Léger tapestry the convic- 
tion of the image and the strength of 
the composition have been enhanced 
by their translation into wool. Next to 
some of the other compositions which 
to me seem trivial it has an enormous 
dignity.” 
ALICE ADAMS 
[ painter and weaver 
working in New York) 








{bove: “The End of the Harvests,” by Maurice André, is 76" x 105” 
Left: “Acapulco,” by Mathieu Mategot, black-outlined bright colors. 


Che current show at the Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts does not ex- 
hibit the integration of design with 


master craftsmanship—such as is seen 
in the famous Unicorn tapestries at 
the Cloisters Museum in New York — 
because the Aubusson designers are 
exhibiting themselves rather than de- 
signing for the specific medium of 
weaving. These tapestries are obviously 
not conceived from a weaver’s point 
of view at all. 
“And it is this which is so disturb- 
ing to me. They leave me cold.” 
LILI BLUMENAL 
[whose Weaving Workshop 
is at 53 East 9th Street, 
New York} 


Virage,”’ designed in 1950 by Michel Tourliere, 60" x 











“... leading French painters have 
contributed designs for the weavers 
who have carried them out, through 
warp and woof, with almost uncanny 


precision and warmth of textural feel- 


ing that is not always the property of 
oil paint. It is hard to imagine more 
effective and enlivening wall decora- 
tions than these tapestries...” 
STUART PRESTON 
[NEW YORK TIMES] 





“I am excited and grateful for the 
tapestry exhibition of the Association 
des Peintres-Cartonniers de Tapisse- 
ries at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts. There have been far too few 
exhibitions of contemporary tapestries 
in New York, or for that matter in the 
U.S., despite a very definite and grow- 
ing awareness of this medium in re- 
cent years. 

“The present exhibition covers a 
wide range of expressions, as opposed 
to a gallery exhibit which is more 
likely to favor one particular ap- 
proach, due, partly, to limitations of 
space. 

“While I am elated by the exhibi- 
tion as a long overdue and important 
event, I am less happy with some of 
the pieces on display. Some of them 
seem to remind me too much of the 
work of ‘decorateurs’ — not to be mis- 
taken for the French equivalent of 
our decorator, but a painter who deco- 
rates certain surfaces of interiors ‘to 
please the eye, a vestige of a past 
‘fashionable’ age. 

“The term ‘tapestry’ is often used 


loosely and incorrectly in America. It 


actually denotes a woven mural, gen- 
erally in wool or silk in which monu- 
mentality is an intrinsic factor. A tap- 
estry is produced on a loom, either 
high- or low-warp, according to a spe- 
cific technique. In my mind the overall 
dimensions should be large in scale— 
since tapestry is a mural art — rather 
than compare and compete with easel 
painting as such. 

“Tapestry weaving far antedates the 
Middle Ages, but it is in this particular 
period that its greatest and best known 
achievements were reached in France. 

“The current exhibition represents 
the French tapestry avant garde ele- 
ment at the Aubusson ateliers. | am 
greatly impressed by their brilliant 
technical realization on the whole, but 
being aware of the dynamic artistic 
climate in America today, I regret that 
some more daring works have not 


been included.” 
JAN YOORS 
[whose studio, recently moved 
to 329 East 47th Street, N. Y., 
designs and weaves large-scale 
contemporary tapestries via the high- 
warp and gros-point techniques | 


“A Bach chorale badly sung still 
gets across a sense of great music; a 
poor design, however well executed, 
Upper: “The Lion and Antelope,” 1950, 63” x 78", by Dom Robert remains a poor design.” 


Viddle: On gold ground, Jean Picart Le Doux’ “Coral,” 60" x 105 ANNI ALBERS 
Lower: His “Harp,” 90" x 76", has blue, chartreuse and pink birds. Lartist and weaver | 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY NORBERT NELSON 


Phen photographing pottery or any opaque object 
the side to outline contour, a second weaker light to fil shadows 
P rh 


OSs 


in a t such as a rough fabri strong light shown a 


texture li bring it out. For jewelry, your camera needs some sor 


of close-up attachment. Try black backgrounds to give your jewelr 
pictures variety. The woodenware at right was shot with a mair 
light high to the leit of the camera and a second one to the right 
with tracing paper over this light to diffuse the shadows. The glass- 
ware was placed on a plate glass shelf between sawhorses. Then a 
sheet of translucent white plastic was stret hed under it and swung 
up to hang free well in back of the bottles. One light shown uj 
through the glass. the other through trom behind the plastic directly 
in back of the bottles. The rest of the room was blacked out to ki 
unwanted reflections in the objects. Highly reflective surita ike 
sileer are the hardest to shoot, since they reflect any light around 
them. Solution is a tissue paper tent over the silver, with lights showr 


only 


through from outside it and a hole cut for the lens. Usually the 


answer to the reflection of the black lens that almost inevitably shows 
up in the final print is retouching. Pot by Henry Gernhardt: « 


earrings by Harold W hittsett glass bottles are by 





PHOTOGRAPHING 
YOUR 
CRAFT 


by NORBERT NELSON 


r TIMES when the display of a group of 
A your samples is inconvenient or impos- 
sible, a good photograph is the closest thing 
to the craft objects themselves you can show. 
Photographs mail easily, have an excellent 
memory and require little storage space, 
yet, assuming that you can find a photog 
rapher who understands your work and can 
make satisfactory pictures of it, good com- 
mercial photography is generally expensive 

To the uninitiated, the idea of making 
one’s own photographs, however, raises 
such a specter of technical considerations 
many never even try. This is nonsense 
After your first few trial rolls of film, 
you will probably find yourself doing a 
better job photographing your own prod 
ucts than most professionals. 

First, and most importantly, there is the 
conception. You must see in your mind’s 
eye the picture you want to make before 
you can do it. This, of course, is second 
nature to a craftsman. Secondly, you must 
acquire the few technical skills you actual- 
ly need to do the particular photography 

Your local library has good basic texts 
on photography that tell you how to work 
your camera. But if you purchase the indis 
pensable light meter and master the direc 
tion book that comes with it, you really will 
know all you need to know to start taking 
decent still-life pictures of your work. If 
you can’t understand the instructions get 
your photographic supply dealer to run 
over them with you—with the light mete: 
and the camera in your hands. 

Once you have convinced yourself that 
you can learn, the only other bugaboo is 
the cost of equipment. There is a popular 
myth that in order to take good pictures 
you must invest a fortune in equipment 
There is no question that a small fortune 
can be spent on photographic equipment 
but the truth is, a perfectly adequate out 
fit can be bought secondhand for under 
$50. “Secondhand 


new equipment is not the answer. Many 


is the key word: cheap 


older models and older types of camera 
no longer popular and therefore inexpen 
sive were, and still are, excellent instru 
ments. Most reputable dealers offer the 
purchaser of secondhand equipment at 
least a ten-day free trial and a full guaran 
tee for a minimum of a year. Modern Pho 
tography magazine publishes an annual 
directory of available used camera equip 
ment to help you shop by mail if you live 
far from the big metropolitan camera ex- 
changes. Let’s examine equipment needs: 
rripop A prime requisite. Buy the 
sturdy, heavyweight kind with a tilt 
head. Many new models offer both 
stability and light weight as well as 


convenient elevating mechanisms, but 


Norbert Nelson is a merchandising authority 


they come high. A good, solid old 
timer can be found readily for well 
under $10. 

EXPOSURE METER tells you how to ad- 
just your camera for the amount of 
light available, and the photographer 
who can do his best work without one 
hasn't been born. Some sensitive 
Japanese models are on the market 
now for under $10 but you're probably 
better off buying—used—last year’s 
model of a top American make for the 
same price. 

NO-SEAM PAPER Not a must but the 
easiest way to get a clean, undistract 
ing background. Comes in rolls nine 
feet wide and many yards long at 
about $7.50. White is most useful 
Hang from the ceiling and roll down 
into position. Any art supply store will 
order this for you. 

CAMERA No two photographers need 
agree on this, but certain basic gen 
eralizations can be accepted as a valid 
guide to purchasing. First, you don’t 
need an expensive high-speed lens. 
since the object you will be photo 
graphing is not moving and long ex 
posures are possible. Fine quality slow 
lenses are not expensive. All other 
factors being equal, the larger the 
picture your camera takes the better 
your final print will be. A camera 
with a ground glass viewing screen 
allows you to see exactly how your 
picture will look and makes accurate 
close-up focusing much easier. Your 
shutter should have slow speeds, pref 
erably from one second and should 
accept a cable release to avoid camera 
vibration. Considering a minimum 
budget, the following types are sug 
gested in order of our own preference: 
German filmpack cameras Made in 
9x 12-centimeter and 6 x 9-centimeter 
sizes about 20 years ago. The better 
ones had fine lenses and shutters and 
bellows that extend to enable you to 
focus very close—a must for small ob- 
jects. A ground glass viewing screen 
slips in where your film goes. Cost: 
about $35 used. They can be adapted 
to roll-type film for economy and color 
work for about $7. Used 4” x 5” Amer 
ican press cameras are also excellent 
Old ones start about $50 

Single-lens reflex cameras Now very 
popular in miniature sizes but the old, 
big Graflex is still satisfactory; it 
gives you big negatives and a viewing 
screen that works through the same 
lens that takes the picture. The 
ground glass screen does not have to 
be removed to insert the film. The lack 
of slow shutter speeds may mean you'll 


need to use time exposures in very low 


37 





light. They start about $30 used. 


Twin-lens reflex One lens casts an 


image on a ground glass viewing 


screen, another on the film itself. 


Since lenses are separated by a couple 


of inches you must correct for this 


when working close. However, their 


2'4"-square negatives are absolute 


detail 
prints. 


size for in enlarged 


Many 


about 


minimum 
black 


makes are 


and white good 


available from $25 
up, used, Old Rolleiflex cameras, con 


sidered best in this class, start at 


about $35 for pre-war models 
The 


satisfactory 


cover a tew 
still-life 


photography when a budget is paramount 


above classifications 


types of camera for 
A few words of caution will apply no 


matter what camera is used. Try to keep 
level to avoid 


Working 


cause dis 


the base of the camera 


as much distortion as possible 
subject 


too close to your may 


tortion: move the camera back a little and 
enlarge later when shooting small objects 
but with larger objects, try to fill the nega 
tive completely. Keep the iris of your lens 
stopped (closed) down when possible. No 
lens shoots its sharpest pictures “wide 
open.” 

If your type of subject looks better out 
sunlight than in shade 


doors in strong 


you will want to make a couple vf re 
flectors from white cardboard or cardboard 
covered crinkled 


reflect dark 


convenient size: 20" x 30 


aluminum foil to 
areas. A 


If texture is an 


with 


light into shadow 


important aspect of your product, try 


shooting about 10 a.m. or 3 p.m. when the 
light is strongly directional and your sub 
ject can be placed to accent its texture 
Almost anytime good outdoor photos can 
be made in bright shade. In this softer 
light less contrast exists between the bright 
and shadow areas, and subjects with high 
finishes show less glare and an increased 
roundness. For color photography nothing 
can replace natural daylight. The best arti 


ficial 
Bright open shade is perfect for color but 


systems only strive to imitate it 
be careful to avoid overhanging trees or 
large, brightly colored reflecting surfaces 
like the side of a red house, as these will 
distort the color of the natural daylight. 


You 


fine, why do most professionals work with 


may ask, if natural daylight is so 


artificial light in still-life photography? 
Apart from the fact that most professionals 
work in a city studio where daylight is not 
a conveniently available light source, cet 
tain types of products cannot be photo- 
graphed at their best out of doors. Glass 
and bright metal and other types of prod- 
ucts may be difficult without controlled con- 
ditions, and artificial lights enable the 
photographer to control his conditions pre- 


cisely. While the professional would seldom 


four or five 


1000-watt 


less than 


tackle 
lights ranging, perhaps, 


a job with 
from a 
flood light to a little 200-watt spot for high- 
lighting accents, the novice can start very 
nicely with a couple of 500-watt reflecto: 
floodlamps in spring clamps and get very 


The 


satistactory pictures pictures shown 


made with two such 


Additional should be 


purchased only after you feel the need for 


he re were 


lamps only lights 


them and know exactly how you want to 


use them. Too many lights can prove much 


dificult 


is the key to good lighting and 


more than too few. Remember 
your eye 
your object is to show your subject clearly 
and to advantage 

First switch on your main light. It will 
subject and should be 


Move it 


until 


be closest to your 
used to define shape and texture 
bac k forth 


have the desired effect 


up and down and you 
and your shadows 
fall where you want them. Then, add your 
second light to “balance” your main light 

to fill in 
detail can be seen in the shadow areas. too 


\ third light 


bac kground 


the shadows somewht, so that 


light can be used to your 


and eliminate background 


shadows after lights one and two are set 
Reflector spots and floods in spring clamps 


consider eventually 


under $3 each only additional 


cost 


equipment you might 


ire light stands. one for each bulb. These 


raise and lower vou! 


When 


with floodlights vou will also need a filter 


enable you to shift 


lights more easily shooting color 


to clip over your camera lens to correct 


the color of your lights to the color re 


quired by the film you are using. Tell your 
dealer what film and lamps you are using 
ind he will select the proper filter for you 

What film should you use? In a word, a 
Your 
where and fast films simply don’t give you 
defined photographs. While 
some prefer the fine-grain films like 


Kodak’s Panatomic-X. Verichrome or Ans 


co snapshot films are also good choices. A 


, : 
slow one subject isn’t going any 


is sharply 


slow 


making trans 

Kodachrome 
“slide”-size film 
Koda 


on the other hand, allows 


variety of color films for 


parencies are available but 
which comes only in 35mm 
ves the best detail of any of them 


roll film 


in excellent and 


gi 
color 
very inexpensive means 
of making color prints which rival the best 
professional work in quality 

The way most craftsmen prefer to keep 
a record of their work 


slides. All fabrics. all but 


any richly convoluted metalwork 


is on Kodachrome 
highly glossy 
ceramics, 
and any kind of woodwork can be photo- 
graphed perfectly outdoors on Kodachrome 
Then you can have black and white prints 
made of your best slides on the new Pana- 
lure paper—not forgetting that editors 
prefer black and whites on glossy double 


weight paper in 8 x 10 size. Truthfully, this 


is a bit makeshift but most craftsmen pre 
fer a color record of their production to a 
black 
object in a 


and white one: many shoot each 


“set-up” under prearranged 
lighting conditions as soon as each piece is 
finished before it has any chance of leaving 
the studio. But if you're shooting one shot 


way it Is at Im pos- 


at a time this present 
sible with most makes of camera to change 
from color film to black and white in the 
middle of the roll 

\bove all. 


kinds of film, stick to the one you like best. 


once you have tried a tew 


Even with good equipment and film and 
painstaking care, all your good money and 
effort last 


handled 


wish to do 


can go for naught if the step 


and printing, is not 
Although 
this yourself after 
learning to take the kind 


processing 


carefully you may 


you have mastered the 


picture taking, 


of pictures you really want is enough for 


shock, but 
the drug store is absolutely no answer to 
film. Where do 


live in of large city 


a start. This may come as a 


processing your you go? 


Well if 


there is probably a good professional proc- 


vou near a 


essing laboratory that handles each roll of 


film individually. It costs more but it’s a 
lot cheaper way to get professional looking 
prints than having a professional photog 
rapher take your pictures 

If you live in a community where no 
such service is available you can mail your 


uses 


film to the lab Crarr Horizons 
Grifith & Reiter, 157 West 54th 


New York City, which has made a special 


Street 


ty of developing and printing pictures of 


crafts. Simply enclose a note saying at 


what ASA rating you set your light mete 
when you took your pictures and the lab 
will do the rest. If you intend to do a large 
volume of work you can open an account 
with this lab and it will file your negatives 
for you, sending you contact prints of each 
roll on a single sheet of paper. On these 
sheets you mark which pictures you want 
printed with a soft red china marking pen- 
store) and 


cil (available at any stationery 


return the sheet to the lab. You can also 


mark 


darker and others lighter and for cropping 


directions for printing some areas 
your prints to the shape you want 

Once having mastered the photography 
of your particular craft, you'll find that 
you not only have the means of communi 
cation that you need but that, by the cor 
rect handling of lights, background and 
“props” you can inject your own particular 
artistic personality into your pictures in 
communicating the true spirit of your craft 
Once you feel competent in your photogra- 
phy, you may find a source of additional 
income and pleasure doing work for others. 
Every top professional was once an ama- 
teur. A few tools, a willingness to learn and 


a good deal of patience are all you need 





EXHIBITIONS 


Mosaic by Frances Simches 


11-May 20 
center-of-the-nation 
by the Wichita (Kans.) Art 
Association an! officially called the 14th Na 
Exhibition at 


WICHITA NATIONAL 4): 
The Wichita.” the | 
show sponsored | 
Arts-Ceramics 


\ssociat 


jewelry 


tional Decorative 
the Wichita Art 


textiles 


on Galleries featured 
enamel and silver 
This 


“The 


ceTaniics 


20) ry 


smithing by 2 irtists tron 2 States, 


was the best showing ever recorded by 
Wichita.” 

For the 40-day 
Arthur Ames (Claremont 
Whitney (Lawrence, Kans.):; and J. T. Aber 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.) —picked 395 pieces 
and named 16 winners to receive prizes up to 
$500. Artists Ohio and 
the field 


Juror 


exhibition, the jurors 


Calif.): Marjorie 
nathy 


from California led 


Ames commented, “This is one of the 
outstanding shows in my experience. In jury 
ing the entries, | got the impression the artists 


were more interested in reativity than in 
mere production.” 
ceramics: John Mason 
Voulkos (Los Angeles), 
(Sunset Beach, Calif.), Peter 
N.H.)}, Henry 7 Takemoto 
Kenneth R. (Hel 
Margaret (Put 
N.H.); 
(Webster 
(Carbon 


(Rens 
{ Newport 


Prize-winners were 


Angeles Da Pe ter 


(Los 
Larry Shep 
Riley 
(Los Angeles), 
ena, Mont.) ; enamel 
Vio, Karl 
silversmithing 
Mo Ir 
dale, IL.) ; mosai 
selaer, N. Y.); 
Beach, Calif.), Ronald D 
Kans.) ; Richard 
andria, Va.), Frances 
Kansas), Anna Kang 
a hand printed textile 


( Dover, 
Fergunscn 
Seeler 
ney, Drerup (Compton, 
Dillon 


Lauritzen 


Dwight 
k rederi« k 


Frances 


Lroves, 
Simehes 
Hein 
Hickman ( Lawrence, 
Arthur Abell (Alex 
Odgers (Manhattan 
(Cleveland, Ohio) for 


jewelry: Roy 


textiles 


Silver chalice by Dwight Dillon 


CLEVELAND MAY SHOW Jay 6-June 14 

Craftsmen throughout the country can look 
to The Cleveland Museum of Arts’ annual May 
Show with gratitude since it was one of the 
first to include and regard the crafts as worthy 
irt forms to keep company with painting and 
sculpture. As a result, more examples of con 
local and beyond, are in the 


Museum of Art 


American museum 


temporary crafts, 


collection of The Cleveland 
than in any other 
Ceram 


Richard 


Rondono: 


I irst prize winners were as follows 
McFadyen; 
textiles 


ics Elizabeth weaving 
Abell; 
enamels 
John Paul 


Miller: 


(Juantitatively, the craft production in Cleve 


Joanna 
Jeffery: jewelry 
Frederick A. 


John Clague 


printed 
Charles 
Miller: 


metal sculpture 


Bartley 


silverware 


land is enormous: qualitatively the work sub 
mitted to the 41st May 


cellent to superlative, or it was below average. 


Show was either ex 


There was little in between of capable regional 
work which one expects in a well established 
areas were 


center. The most 


those of 


disappointing 


ceramics, with wheel-thrown pottery 


being technically deficient, and wood a poor 


imitation of unselective commercial furniture 
While Cleveland has had a position of leader 
ship in enameling, and still has artists of note 
working in the medium, most of the very large 
number of enamels submitted were far below 
the quality required for an art exhibition. This 
medium suffered most drastically in the jury 
that for many 
May Show 
inspira 


These sources are 


lingers 
work to the 
two sources of technical and esthetic 


ing. The impression 


craftsmen submitting 


tion are being overlooked 
the work of 
pecially in metal and enamel, who are among 


several Cleveland craftsmen, es 


the best in the nation, and the Museum col 
lections covering both historic and contempo 
rary examples which is among the best any- 
where. The jury consisting of Hedda Stern, 
Mirko Basaldella and myself were unanimous 
in the desire to arrive at a selection that would 
provide an exhibition of national significance 
and that, in turn, makes it of greater signifi 
cance locally. This accounts for the lower per 
centage of accepted works than in previous 
years. THOMAS 8. TIBBS 
SCRIPPS INVITATIONAL Varch 17-April 18 

The 15th Annual Invitational Ceramic Exhi 
bition sponsored by Scripps College at Clare 
mont (Calif.) showed 288 pieces by 47 ceram 
ists and eight students and included pottery, 
enamels, glass, ceramic tiles and sculpture. 

Two innovations of the exhibit were: the 
showing of six pieces per craftsman and the 
invitation to some of the teacher-craftsmen to 
submit outstanding student work. 

A trend towards diversity of style was evi- 
dent. Traditional concepts of utilitarian pot- 
tery were to be found as well as exploratory 
experiments with sculptural form. 
Peter 
power 


\ oulkos’ 


of a 


(As in the past few years, 


pottery showed the dignity and 
master craftsman. Its conviction of form be 
stowed a prophetic sense to the exhibition. 


Roger 


panels 


Darricarrere’s monumental stained 


provided an emotional impact 


contemporary 


glass 


often missing in some glass 


work. His vertical window, 16 feet in height 


and a 4 x 5 foot rectangular window were 
in moving contrast to each other; warm colors 
against the cool, elongated shapes against 
square, realism against the abstract. 

4 collage by Nik Krevitsky was notable in 
that he had utilized enameled plates as ele 
ments of the total 


Also, his very frank experiments with burned 


three dimensional design 
metal areas, in sharp contrast to other richly 
enameled sections, displayed a sensitivity to 


enamel potentials often overlooked 


TERUO HARA April 8-25 
New York was 


superb and provocative pottery of Teruo Hara, 


indeed fortunate to see the 
Japan's leading young avant gardists 
Forty that 
the most finely delicate 
bottles and bowls designed for industrial pro 


one ot 


in ceramics pieces ranged from 


executed porcelain 
personal and sculptured 
Mills 


complete 


duction, to strongly 


handcoiled shapes were shown at the 


College Gallery and revealed the 


mastery of this young potter. There is nothing 
he cannot make clay do. Now visiting the U.S., 
Hara explains that he and his group The 
Kyoto Architectural and Crafts Group believe 
in “individual expression” 
potters of the Mingei or Folk Crafts movement 
who believe that pottery should be anonymous 
and follow the folk forms of the past. Thirty 
year-old Hara, a thoroughgoing modernist, 
produces shapes both for the machine as well 


as opposed to the 


as those that can only be made by his hand 

and only his. His unique handcoiled pieces are 
superb——possessing simplicity and power born 
of a keen 
capable of stating and of risking and still be 


intuition for the forms pottery is 
true to itself, 

Hara also demonstrates what he can do with 
the kick wheel and the electric wheel and en 
joys mocking the idea of mere virtuosity by 
producing a perfect pot and then whimsically 
distorting it, or by hesitating with the kick 
wheel at will to produce arbitrary rib marks. 
His glazes, on the whole, are subdued—browns, 
grays and whites. He uses them for functional 
reasons and for textural contrasts 





Coiled pot by Teruo Hara 


Hara’s 


generation of 


work is the voice of Japan's new 


succeeded it 


potters. He has 


breaking from classical Japanese forms and 


expressing his own point of view as a 


creative personality. This is new for Japane “et 
pottery and is the outgrowth of the movement 
started about the 


which after the war just 


time the search for new forms started in the 
U.S. as well as in Europe. The fact that this 
seare h and its subsequent experimentation has 
been taking place simultaneously in so many 


places nakes this show doubly significant R.S 


MARISKA KARASZ {pri/ /)-Vay 
filth one-man show at the 
Karasz 


‘ lement 


In her Bertha 


Schaefer Gallery needlework creations 


incorporate a new paper. She has 


stitched in handmade paper with luminous 


further textural excitement and 
bold 
effect is somewhat like a brilliant collage 


thread 


fibers adding 


emphasizing her 


exuberant color The 
with 
holding it together 


This show like 


supple spines of 


giving it mass and movement 
rar h ot her 


previous ones 


show Karasz to 


have reached another peak Ls 


May-June 1959 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


Tote m by } asuhide Kobhashi 
KOBASHI March 20-April 4 
Yasuhide Kobashi, 28 years old 


from a family line of 


also of Kyoto 


comes ceramists 


working in the classic tradition and emerges 
as a sculptor of ceramic forms with an archaic 
look. In his first New York show at the 


son Gallery, the influences of Japanese pottery 
(his father is a distinguished potter and fired 


Isaac 


many of his son's pieces), ancient Haniwa 


and modern western sculpture are all 
Kobashi works with the most basic 
slab; 


hgures 
form 
these, 


ingeniously 


there 
the cylinder, the sphere, the 
stvlizes, constructs and 


Although the 


authenti 


then, he 


lecorates intention here is to 


achieve an sculptural simplicity 
oupled with austere formal presence that re 
calls ritual objects of the primitives, the result 
has the 


sophisticated exercise in taste 


tendency to fall into the realm of a 


Unfortunately. working this wav—-with «afe 


hasic shapes and from approved = stylistic 


sources— leaves Kobashi no more scope tor his 


obvious talents than to decorate. This is safe 


look at but 
There is no question but that 


and it is nice to nothing really 
has taken place 
this young artist has a great feeling for massive 
form and the ability to handle it: he knows 
makes for 


knows 


monumentality: he loves the 
what is good. And this 
is what he has expressed But the fire is all 


the kilns R.S 


what 


monolith: he 


21-May 9 
k van- 


teamed their efforts for 


BIELEFIELD-EVANS {pri 
Ted Bielefield and 


rivals from California 


Frieda recent ar 
this joint show at the Nonagon Gallery in what 
is their New York debut. Bielefield is a potter 
work bold 
and earthiness defined by conscious intention 
bottles to the 


with gusto whose imparts vitality 


From the small massive and 


elegant architectural pots—some four feet high 
in his sculp 


Frieda 


Evans is an impeccable weaver with a delicious 


he achieves intriguing variety 


tured shapes and grogged textures 
command of her 


blanket, 


with subtle grays and yellows emphasizing the 


sense of color and a firm 


techniques. Her double-weave brocade 


structure of small squares with alternating 


floats, was stunning R.S. 


EDITH BRY Warch 8-April 8 

In her one-man show of fused glass composi 
paintings at 
the showroom of interior designers Hoffman 
and Heidrich (New York City), Edith Bry 


revealed herself as an artist constantly investi 


tions, mosaics, enamels and oil 


gating every medium that offers her scope for 
her highly While Miss 
Bry shows mature craftsmanship and a genuine 
in each of the media she de 


charged color sense 


decorative flair 
cides to tackle, it is in the fused glass panels 
that she reaches her full potential. Using trans 
parent glass fragments and fusing them only 
enough to adhere, she dramatizes the fragmen 
tation of the structure and 
building he piece by piece into an 
entity of lyrical light. Her 10” x 
10” panel “Blue Petals” composed entirely of 
blues and greens that vary in tone and inten 


glass for design, 
image 


color and 


sity by massing pieces of glass in some areas 
and understating them in others had the mysti 


cal radiance of an undersea garden RS 


ENGSTROM Warch /2-April 13 


handling of materials and superb 


Sensitive 
craftsmanship have made this exhibit at the 
Rapids Art (Mich.) of 80 
pieces of Audrey and Robert Engstrom’s re 
cent work a compendium of the jeweler’s art 

The exhibit 
Robert 


every description for this purpose. Each case 


Grand Gallery 


showed a lively use of color 


(see page 20) prefers to use stones of 
in the show sparkled with diamonds, rubies 
opals and sapphires of various colors, as well 
as semi-precious tourmalines, garnets topaze- 
amethysts and multi-colored agates. 

Audrey's use of color is more ebullient and 
often humorous. Several pieces were forms like 
with bits of 


each 


enamel fused 
little 
was done mainly in red, 


both 


wildflower pods 


into a cup at the end of stem 
Another, a “fly pin,” 
yellow and black 
stoned opaque and transparent enamels 
IRWIN WHITAKE! 


silver cloisonne using 


CERAMICS BY MARION MOULE Varch 8-Apri 

The highly comprehensive .collection of out 
standing pieces Dy Marion Moule at the Long 
Beach Museum of Art (Calif.) 
more than 40. The exhibit was 
high fire 
oxidized stoneware 


numberes 
‘ omposed rt 


reduced stoneware (cone 10) and 


(cone 5) and ranged from 
fine, classical bowls to heavy,-abstract sculp 
tural pieces. The artist attempted to vary the 
style and technique with each type of ware 


Thus 


for tea, and free 


and usage. one found thin, elegant cups 


rough, imaginative pieces for 


decorative purposes In some pieces the stvles 


blended. The colors ranged from cool or warm 


stony grays, through waxy reds and blacks. to 


rich blue-greens. The artist is particularly 


interested in strong, clear form and texture 


THE ILLINOIS PURCHASE 
Nine works from the University of Illinois 1959 
exhibit have been pur 


American Craftsmar 


chased for the University’s permanent art 
collection through the I}linois 
Foundation. Works selected include two ,pieces 
of pottery by Otto and Gertrud Natzler of Los 
Vivika Heino 

Antonio and 

hooked rug 


University of 


Angeles; a bow! by Otto and 


also of Los Angeles; plate by 
Eunice Prieto, Oakland, Calif.: 
by William and Jay Hinz, 


Ill.; batik by 


Downers Grove 
Helen Jones. St 
Louis; vase by Warren and Alixandra Ma 
Kenzie, Stillwater, Minn.; and wine set by 
Jim and Nan McKinnell, Durham, N.H 

The crafts 
featured 


Howard and 


exhibit which closed April ) 


submissions from selected husband 


and-wife craftsman teams working in ceramics 
weaving, fabric design, jewelry and metalwork 





EXHIBITIONS 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 

Discovered Mark Adams putting the finishing touches to his exhibit 
at the De Young Museum and learned that his show, March 29 to 
April 30, of 15 hangings represented his major works over the past 
four years. A stunning display, the tapestries made almost everything 
else in the museum seem pale by comparison. The tapestries were 
monumental in conception, the largest being the brilliant “Phoenix 
and the Golden Gate” (96” x 132”) which won the 1956 San Fran- 
cisco Art Commission Competition for art in public buildings and 
now hangs in the Marina Branch Library. Adams’ tapestries, designed 
full size in color, are woven in Aubusson. The skill with which he 
combines bold color with simplification of form gives the tapestries 
fresh quality. “Tahoe” (132” x 36”) was especially fine in blue-green 
tones, while “Seraphim” (48” x 63”), boldly stated in scarlets, pinks 
and orange, and “Cherubim” (63” x 48”), in which chartreuse dom- 
inated, with accents of pink, blue and black, seemed particularly 
well-suited in design to a rendering in tapestry. 

In an unannounced and unpublicized show, members of the Mills 
College Ceramic Guild showed some six to ten pieces each of 
their work at the College Gallery, February 22 to March 22, giving 
viewers a fairly good idea of the kind of work being done by each 
potter. On the whole, the caliber of craftsmanship was very high, 
but the sculptured pieces did not seem to measure up. Interesting 
work was shown by newcomers, Alan Meisel, Harry Myers and Wayne 
Taylor, and three bottles by Myers, rough-textured and vari-colored 
were particularly fresh and vital. The exhibit included a display of 
minerals used in making the clays and glazes used at Mills, as well 
as some of the first works of Guild members. The roses, cupids and 
strident tones in evidence in these first pieces made one wonder at 
the courage of members exhibiting them and grateful for the tre 
mendous strides they have made since those early days. 

A visit to the California College of Arts and Crafts permitted 
not only a view of the soon-to-be completed dormitories, but a faculty 
show at the College Gallery, February 20 to March 22. Included in 
the exhibit were jewelry by Victor Ries and Byron Wilson; pottery 
by Richard E. Brennan and Vernon Coykendall, and weaving by 
Trude Guermonprez and Marie Marelius. 

The 8th Annual Designer-Craftsmen Exhibition of the Richmond 
Art Center, April 1 to May 3, seemed this year, to be a very uneven 
exhibit. While there were some outstanding pieces, there were also 
a few that seemed hardly more than the work of hobbyists. Perhaps 
the title of the exhibit—implying something more professional—is 
misleading. There seemed to be uneven representation of media too; 
for example, the preponderance of textiles (many of the printed fab- 
rics not too successful) and the lack of jewelry and woodwork. Among 
the award winning pieces, Bob Arneson’s pitted glaze bottle, Muriel 
Savin’s ceramic plaque, and Margery Anneberg’s burlap wall hanging 
were particularly fine. (Margery Anneberg is to be congratulated 
for winning a second award in jewelry for a silver necklace with 
opals.) Other award winners were: weaving, Cynthia McArt and 
Ida Grae; mosaic, Anna Ballarian; printed fabric, Mary Dumas; 
jewelry, Bob Winston; pottery, Frank O. Hamilton; architectural, 
Doris Aller. The jury of selection and awards consisted of Harry 
Donlevy, Irene Hamel, David Graeme Keith, John Magnani and Ed 


Rossbach. 


WEAVE WITH US 


at the 


YARN DEPOT 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 


2 sessions—either 
June 15 June 26 (two weeks) $75.00 
or 
July 6 July 10 (one week) 45.00 


Looms for Rent and Instruction available 
by appointment throughout the year 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
545 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, California 





Thirtieth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


SUMMER SESSIONS: June 22—July 11 
July 13—August 1 
August 3-22 
Increased summer faculty for excellent instruction in Hand Weaving, 
Pottery, Metalcrafts, including Metal Enameling and Lapidary, Silk 
Screen, and a number of other Related Crafts. 
Comfortable living quarters. 
Beautiful country side in North Carolina’s vacation land. 


Write for Catalog. 














CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING « TEXTILES 


For the Designer-Craftsman, the Designer-Technician with 
Industry, and the Crafts Teacher and Administrator. A.A.S., 
B.F.A., M.F.A., and “Junior Year Abroad” programs. Dis- 
tinguished faculty, excellent equipment, professional envi- 
ronment. Summer Workshops. Accredited. Write for catalog. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 














CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts SUMMER STUDY SESSIONS 


WRITE FOR Programs leading to the Master of Art Education 
INFORMATION degree and the Master of Fine Arts degree in Art 
FOLDER A-4 Education. Courses in Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, 
Dr. Daniels, Design, Ceramics, Jewelry and Metal Work, Fabric 
Director, Design, Art Education Methods and Supervision, 


Summer Sessions Contemporary Art, etc. Registration: June 22. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with diploma 
course in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, ial 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarsh'ps. Catalog. B.F.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University 








@ GRAPHIC ARTS 
e CERAMICS 

e JEWELRY 

e SILVERSMITHING 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Head of School 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS 





“Hands of Gift and Receipt” by 
show was at America House 


Tapestry 


whose one man 


DE MUNIZ April | 30 

Lucrecia Moyano de Muniz, one of Argentina's 
leading craftsmen, has had an exhibition of 
her rugs and glass objects at the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. The 
had a strong painterly quality, stemming from 
The glass ves 
gave one the impression of 
having sculptured rather than blown 
Unlike today’s contemporary rugs 
which are highly textured and woven in bright, 
surface and 
giving the 


textiles 


her early training as an artist 
sels and figures 
been 
many of 
flat areas, these had a sheared 


were executed in muted pastels 


impression of brush strokes. The most success 
ful patterns were those which must be closely 
related to Senora de Muniz’s paintings— ir 
blended pinks 
and purples, golds and soft greens. The designs 


rhythmic use of a 


regular patches of delicately 


were held together by a 


single color. These were floor coverings that 


enhance a room and blend with the decor 


than 
The glass was handled with a fine sense of 


rather making a strong statement 


craftsmanship. Large chunks of the material 
were shaped into angels and mask-like faces. 
into figures 


The containers were also formed 


with faces and arms and legs and express 


added 
FINN 


Color 
GLORIA § 


the artist's feeling for fantasy 


greatly to the all-over design 


CERAMICS TODAY Warch 22 
An exhibition of 
potter 


{pril 19 

ceramics, the work of the 
Kenneth Quick, along 
from the 19th 
International, and porcelain plaques 


young English 
with prize-winning ceramics 
Ceram 
by Warner Prins were on display at the Mun 
son-Williams-Proctor Institute (Utica, N.Y.) 

The work of Quick included mainly stand 
ard ware for daily use, such as tea and coffee 
fruit bowls, jam pots, 
honey jars and ash trays. This 


handthrown stoneware showed restraint in the 


services, casseroles, 


beer mugs, 
general styling and a marvelous precision in 
the form of lips, spouts and handles. The con 
sideration for function and the earthy simplicity 
of the glazed or decorated 
warm, human touch. Quick's work expresses a 
great command and economy of technique and 
a rich feeling for ceramics as an art form. 
The porcelain plaques by Warner Prins 
which he calls “Fired Paintings,” revealed still 
another the ceramist’s art today 
Prins, Dutch com 


surfaces gave a 


phase of 


an American of origin, 


42 CRAFT HORIZONS May-June 1959 


Alan Porter 
March 12-31 


presses his paintings into the limited area of 
the tiles, working directly on the surface. 


KRAMER JEWELRY May 6-27 

The exhibition of jewelry by Sam Kramer and 
his wife Sherrill at the Arts and Science 
Museum in Statesville (N.C.), entitled “Be 
tween the World of Art and the Borderlands 
of Magic” consists of 111 pieces in silver and 


in gold some with accents of other metals 


Strange combinations of gems are set and 


worked into the pieces. 


CHARLOTTE MALTEN April 15-May 15 

The exhibit of ceramics by Charlotte Malten 
at the Gallery of Decorative Arts at Brentano's 
(N.Y.C.) designed for outdoor use in the patio 
er garden have solid sculptured form, rough 
textures and earth colors. Ali one-of-a-kind 
they are intended as art objects with a func 
tion. There are planters for Japanese gardens 
and cactus arrangements, also standing and 
hanging bird baths, jugs, hurricane 
lamps, cigarette and match containers 
range from $6 to $50 


water 
Prices 


KERAMIIKKA-LASI Apri! /-/8 
A collection of Finnish glass and 
designed to show the collaboration of 
designer and manufacturer was presented by 
Jensen (N.Y.C.). The exhibit included 
unique individual creations as well as articles 
of mass production and represented the work 
of 19 of Finland's outstanding artists. 
Arabia, one of the world’s largest ceramic 
factories, and Notsjoe glassworks have made 


ceramics 


close 


(,eorg 


it one of their principal aims to prove that 
value is compatible with 
The stimulating at 
creative 


the highest artistic 


mass production utility 


mosphere and wide latitude for 
expression given to their artists have produced 
results that have won them both fame and 
increased sales. 
Particularly worthy of notice were Kaj 
Franck’s unusual sectional hors d’oeuvre dishes 
of faience, his double decanters in colored 
glass and the decorative spotted glass birds; 
wine glasses and 
including her 
she received a 
in Milan; Toini 


oxidized silver 


blown 
Hopea 
glasses for which 
the XI Triennale 
decorated in 


the collection of 
tumblers by Saara 
Flamingo 
prize at 
Muona’s 
or gold and her stylized ceramic wall plaques. 

Several Finnish artists, among them Kyllik 


vases 


ki Salmenhaara, Raija Tuumi and Liisa Hal- 
lamaa, showed a strong trend toward more 
archaic shapes, colors and materials. On 
exhibit were many examples of their forceful, 
handthrown designs: bowls, vases, pitchers, 
mugs, and candlesticks of rough textured 
chamotte, some done in rich earthy tones, 
others in brilliant striking colors. 


CALIFORNIA CRAFTS March 31-April 30 
The Creative Arts League first state-wide craft 
show was held at the Crocker Art Gallery, 
Sacramento, California. The jury consisted of 
Antonio Prieto, Mills College; Doris Heine- 
man, University of California, Davis; Donald 
Herberholz, Sacramento State College; and 
Dora Hunter, Sacramento jewelry designer 

“I was astounded,” commented juror An 
tonio Prieto, “at the variety of media submitted. 
The quality of entries to this first show was 
quite high. Most of the however, 
lacked a great deal of imagination; and most 
of those who submitted in this medium could 
not see beyond prefabricated parts. The batiks 
beautiful. In the largest 
jurors 


mosaics, 


particularly 
group of entries, 
pleased by the variety of approaches.” 

Five special prizes were awarded: Robert 
Arneson, Santa Rosa, for his three stoneware 
bottles; Jane Garretson, Davis, for a mosaic 
plaque; Robert Winston, Berkeley, for jewel 
San Francisco, for a 


were 


pottery, the were 


ry; Monica Hannasch, 
batik; Laura Andreson, Los 
porcelain bowl. Other prize-winners were: 
Ceramics: Elena Netherby, Harold Myers, 
Tom MeMillin, Bernard Kester, Ruth Rippon, 
Richard Steitzner, Wayne Taylor, and Nina 
Kelly. 
Enamels: Dextra Frankel, Yoko Wong, June 
Schwarcz. 
Jewelry: Robert 
Evelyn Davidian. 
Sculpture: Robert Gronendyke, Robert Dhae 
mers, Eve Sheff, and Barbara Phillips. 
Textiles: Frank B. Laury, Tom McMillin, 
E. M. Carson, and Anna N. Ballarian. 
Mary W. Phillips and Winifred 
ALAN R. MEISEL 


Angeles, for a 


Hein, and 


Winston, Ray 


Weaving: 
Tonkin. 


MASSACHUSETTS CRAFTS April 14-May 18 
Award winners for this year were announced 
opening of the sixth exhibit in the 
series, “Massachusetts Crafts Today,” now 
on display at the Addison Gallery, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. The series is spon 
sored by the Massachusetts Association of 
Handicraft Groups collaborating with various 
art museums in Massachusetts which have suc 
cessively played host to the craftsmen of the 
state. Awards were as follows 

Blue Ribbon to David Loveless for the most 
consistently high quality of work. The Red 
Ribbon, for the best single work in the show, 
went to Janice Bornt for a white and black 
flossa rug. Six Yellow Ribbons for the best 
awarded 


at the 


several categories were 
Barbara Cavendar Car 
mel; jewelry—Joan Erikson; work 

Robert J. King; textiles—Janice E. Bornt; 
woodwork—Frederick J. Duhl. The White Rib- 


work was 


in each of 
as follows: Ceramics 


metal 


bon for the best collaborative 
awarded to Harris and Ros Barron for a 
concrete and tile architectural relief. Purchase 
prizes for the collection of the Addison Gallery 
were awarded to Janice E. Bornt, Rudolph 
Brown, Barbara C. Carmel, and Duncan Smith 

As a whole, the exhibit reflects the dominant 
purpose of the series, namely: “To encourage 
originality and to recognize those character- 
istics in design which are related to current 
tendencies rather than being an imitation of 
the style or fashion of other centuries.” 
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Craftsmen and artists have waited 200 years for 
a reissue of these wonderful 18th century 


copperplates... 


A DIDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF TRADES AND INDUSTRY 


485 plates provide a pictorial analysis of processes, trade secrets, craftsmen’s 


ways in 18th century France... full explanatory text 


Around 200 years ago Denis Diderot, one of 
the leaders of the French Enlightenment, first 
conceived of the great French Encyclopedia 
One of his purposes was to create an instruc- 
tion book for French craftsmen, whereby 
the medieval concept of trade secrets would 
be broken and replaced by a free knowledge 
of technical processes. With this in mind 
Diderot spent over 20 years exploring the 
trade techniques of 18th century craftsmen 
He recorded his results in 12 elephant folio 
volumes of the most beautiful copperplates 
ever to emerge from 18th century France 
These plates were drawn to show materials 
and processes, and they demonstrate why 
18th century French porcelain, furniture 
silverwork, brocades, and other arts have 
never been surpassed for craftsmanship 


This two-volume set contains 485 of the most 
interesting and instructive of Diderot’'s 

lates, mostly reproduced full original size 

hey are arranged in sequences, showing al! 
steps from gathering raw materials to the 
finished product. Sections on weaving plain- 
cloth, for example, show shearing the sheep 
sorting and processing wool, spinning thread 
by various ways, weaving cloth in different 
looms, dyeing, and cutting clothing. These 
plates show thousands of figures in 18th cen- 
tury costume, performing trade actions in 
contemporary settings, while thousands of 
other illustrations (as above) show closeups 
of special processes, remarkably clear illus- 
trations of machinery, indicating operations, 
tools, and special equipment. It has been said 
that a handy reader could set up a complete 
18th century shop in dozens of industries 
simply by following these plates 


More than 200 different crafts and trades 
are illustrated in this set. The following list 


can only suggest the variety and range of 
material 
casting 
cannon 
beekeeping 
wheelmaking tanning 
casting bells silvering 
etching mirrors 
button- coining 
making goldbeating ironwork 
plating embroidery hatmaking 
dressmaking windmills wter 
basketry porcelain »00kbinding 
printing papermaking cheese- 
tilemaking cabinetmaking making 
carpetmaking leatherwork enamelling 
and more than 150 other crafts and trades 


slating roofs tinning 
weaving spurs 
ribbons armor 
threshing 
damascening 
candymaking 
turning 


More than 50 plates, for example, show every 
step in the manufacture of glass, from mak- 
ing crucibles for the melt, building a furnace, 
melting the mix, ladling it, pouring it or 
blowing it, polishing it, annealing it. 20 plates 
show goblet making, and another 15 illus- 
trate to perfection the lost 18th century 
art of spinning disk or crown glass. 12 show 
all steps in making a Gobelins tapestry, 10 
show how heroic statue was cast cire perdue 
method. These plates explain pictorially 
(accompanied by a full explanatory text) 
scores of processes that are now half or to- 
tally forgotten. They show how a tapestry 
weaver separated threads manually, how a 
featherworker stripped plumes, how a wood- 
worker cut mortices with an adze, and scores 
of other operations. It can suggest new hob- 
bies to you. new techniques, and new pat- 
terns which you can follow in your own 
favorite crafts 


Unexcelled as a gift book for 
craft-minded friends 
This set is highly valuable to students of art, 


artists, and commercial artists, who can use 
it for the thousands of working figures (men, 
women, children) engaged in hundreds of 
actions, and thousands of different imple- 
ments and objects. You can trace or repro- 
duce these figures. When you buy the set 
you buy the right to copy and reproduce in- 
dividual figures 

A DIDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF TRADES AND INDUSTRIES, Manufac- 
turing and the Technical Arts in Plates 
Selected from “L’Encyclopedie ~ ae 
Denis Diderot. Edited with text by Charles 
Coulston Gillispie. 485 plates, over 3,500 illus- 
trations. Total of 920 pages. 9 x 12. Heavy 
cloth binding Two volume set, $18.50 


Dept. 226, Dover Publications, Inc. 

180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please send me sets of A DIDEROT 
PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA at $18.50 
per set. I am enclosing $ .. in 
full payment. Payment in full must 
accompany all orders except those from 
libraries or public institutions, who may 
be billed 


Name 


Please print 


Address 


City. Zone State 


GUARANTEE: Satisfaction guaranteed 
If you do not like this set, return it to us 
within 10 days of receipt, for full cash 
refund. No questions asked 


_ 
~ 





TRAVEL AND STUDY 


This is our fifth annual listing of study opportunities—as Ye? 
SA. 3 
as the answers to our national survey indicated—in the { A. ané 


elsewhere. For dates, costs and other details write to the school 


* no summer courses 
** open only during the summer 


Alabema 


4t University: UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, ceramics 


Arizona 
4t Flagstafl: awizona state CoLLece, general crafts design (includ 


ing jewelry, mosaics, sculpture), specialized crafts design (concen 


tration in one medium) 
4t Tempe: amizona state university, beginning crafts, advanced 


crafts. native crafts. ceramics, jewelry design, crafts for elementary 


teachers 


Arkansas 
4t Fayetteville: univenstry OF ARKANSAS, crafts offered as part 


the general course in Public School Art: enameling, ceramics 


of 


California 

dt Berkeley: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, design courses (as part of 
Liberal Arts Program) in printed textiles, woven textiles, metal 
design 

{¢ Claremont: scnivrs COLLEGE, ceramics, weaving, design 

ft Guerneville:* POND FARM POTTERY, ceramics 

4t Los Angeles: CHoUINARD ant INSTITUTE, 743 South Grand View 
Street, ceramics. IMMACULATE HEART CoLLece, 5515 Franklin Avenue 
mosaic workshop, arts and crafts for elementary and secondary 
teachers. LOS ANGELES COUNTY art INSTITUTE, 2401 Wilshire Boule 
vard, ceramics 

{t Oakland: THE CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, ceramics 
silk screen, weaving, metal and jewelry; “MILLS COLLECE, ceramics 
jewelry, weaving, leather-bookbinding, puppets and marionettes, basic 
crafts course 

{t Pasadena: * PASADENA CITY COLLEGE, ceramics, enameling, jewelry. 
metalemithing, rug making, weaving 

{t San Francisco: CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTs, 800 Chestnut 
Street, ceramics; THE YARN DEPOT, 545 Sutter Street, weaving work 
shops 

ft Stockton: COLLEcE oF THE PACIFIC, silk screen, jewelry, 3-dimen 


sional design, ceramics 


Colorado 

4t Denver: UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, ceramics, jewelry design and 
construction, printmaking 

4t Greeley: COLORADO STATE COLLEGE, creative weaving, clay model 
ing, ceramics, crafts for secondary and elementary schools, creative 
jewelry, silk screen printing 

Mt GUARISON: WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO. ceramics. jewelry 


weaving, leather, plastics, arts and crafts for secondary education 


Connecticut 

4t Bridgeport: UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT, ceramics, enameling and 
jewelry 

{t Brookfield: BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER, ceramics, weaving, jewelry 
andsilvesemithing:-block printing, pewter, enameling 

At New Canaan: SILVERMINE GUILD SCHOOL OF ART, ceramics, mosaics 
metalsmithing 

At Willimantic WILLIMANTIC STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, weaving. 
block printing, arts and crafts for elementary teachers, craft teacher 
training, jewelry, metalsmithing, pottery, furniture and tray decora 
tion, tapestry weaving, rug hooking and braiding, enameling on 
metal 


District of Columbia 

4t Washington: CaTuo.ic UNiverstty OF amenica, Michigan Avenue 
and 4th Street, N.E., metaleraft and jewelry, ceramics 

Florida 

4t Bradenton: *ant Leacur scnoor, 209 Ninth Street W., ceramics, 
metal working 

4t Coral Gables: University oF MiaMi, clay, copper enameling, glass 
At De Land: steTsoN UNIVERSITY, ceramics, jewelry 


Georgia 

4t Athens: *UNIvERSITY OF GEORGIA, jewelry and metalwork, textile 
design and printing, weaving, ceramics. 

Heweii 

4t Honolulu: UNIVERSITY OF HAWAN, ceramics, weaving and textiles. 
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IMinois 

At Macomb: WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, crafts (general and studio 
problems), crafts for grades, pottery, art metal and jewelry, recrea- 
tional crafts, puppetry, leather, weaving, textile design. 

At Rockford: rnockrorp COLLEce, ceramics, silk screen, weaving. 

At Urbana: UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, ceramics, metalwork and jewelry 


Indiana 

4t Bloomington: INDIANA UNIversITyY, crafts and design, design in tex 
tiles, ceramics, jewelry design and silversmithing 

4t Franklin: *PRANKLIN COLLEGE, crafts for elementary teachers 

4t Indianapolis: **jOHN HERRON ART SCHOOL, ceramics, metal 


enameling. 


lowa 

At Mt. Vernon: * CORNELL COLLEGE, ceramics, jewelry 

At Waterloo: WASHINGTON COMMUNITY CENTER, basketry and chair 
caneing, ceramic decorations, jewelry, mosaics, pottery, weaving, wood 
working. 


Kansas 

{t Lawrence: UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, ceramics, silversmithing and 
jewelry, textile printing, weaving, woodwork, minor crafts 

{t Lindsborg: BETHANY COLLEGE, ceramics, metalcraft and jewelry. 

{t Manhattan: KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, ceramics, weaving, metal and 
jewelry, design in crafts, crafts for elementary schools 

it Topeka: *WASHBURN UNIVERSITY OF TOPEKA, jewelry, ceramics 


Kentucky 

{t Berea: BEREA COLLEGE, wood, weaving, pottery. 

4t Louisville: *ART CENTER ASSOCIATION SCHOOL, 2111 South First 
Street, textiles, ceramics, jewelry. *ALLEN R. HITE ART INSTITUTE, 
University of Louisville, recreational crafts, jewelry, textiles, ceramics, 


woods ul 


Maine 

4t Kennebunkport: WILLIAM FISHER ART SCHOOL, ceramics, copper 
enameling, silk screen, leather and general crafts 

At Liberty: ** HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS, weaving, cera 


mics, wood design 


Massachusetts 

4t Boston: BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL, ceramics, jewelry, silversmithing 
it Lenox: ** FESTIVAL HOUSE SUMMER ART WORKSHOPS, ceramic pot 
tery, jewelry and leatherwork, woodcut 

it Plymouth: PLYMOUTH POTTERY SCHOOL, ceramics 

{t Worcester: CRAFT CENTER, 25 Sagamore Road, woodworking, pot 
tery, jewelry and metalsmithing, weaving, furniture refinishing 


Michigan 

{t Albion: * ALBION COLLEGE, ceramics. 

it Bloomfield Hills: *cRaNBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, ceramics, metal 
smithing, weaving. (see page 18) 

{t Holland: ART SCHOOL OF THE CRAFTS GUILD, jewelry, metalcraft, 
textile painting, design, color analysis. 


Missouri 
4t Columbia: UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ceramics, jewelry, weaving. 


Nebraska 
it Wayne: NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, enameling, pottery 
and ceramics, jewelry, creative crafts. 


New Hampshire 

4t Center Sandwich: saNDWICH HOME INDUSTRIES, ceramics, wood 
work, jewelry, weaving. 

4t Hancock: MONAPNOCK SCHOOL OF DESIGN, designing for craft work, 
practical interior decoration, screen printing 

4t Manchester: MANCHESTER INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, sten 
ciling, ceramics, silk screen, weaving, enameling on copper, jewelry, 
silversmithing, design. 

4t New London: *COLBY JUNIOR COLLEGE, graphic techniques in crafts 
(silk screen, woodcut, etc.), jewelry and enameling. 

4t Sharon: SHARON ARTS CENTER, ceramics, jewelry, woodcarving, 
weaving, enameling. 


New Jersey 

4t Elberon Park: Weiss CERAMIC STUDIO, ceramics. 

4t Montclair: MONTCLAIR MUSEUM ART SCHOOL, weaving, ceramics, 
threadcraft. 

4t New Brunswick: nutcers, School of Education, creative art work- 
shops in 3-dimensional design, paper sculpture, mobiles, ceramics, 
metal jewelry, wood, stone and wood sculpture, metal enameling, 
weaving, plastics, silk screen, mosaics. 





MAKE YOUR OWN GLASS SCREENS 
with Real Flowers and Butterflies 


You have seen these nature screens in cus- 
tom designed homes, offices and smart res- 
taurants. Now you can make them yourself 
with CASTOGLAS, for a fraction of their 
original cost. Use colorful leaves, flowers, 
grasses, shells, coins, unusual fabric, ribbon, 
wire, paper . nearly any decorative ma- 
terial your imagination suggests can be em- 
bedded permanently in CASTOGLAS. 


No Experience, No Equipment Needed 


The laminating process is so simple anyone 
can do it. CASTOGLAS hardens in 30 min- 
utes at room temperature. No heat or pres- 
sure or special equipment is needed to make 
articles of professional quality. The same 
process is also used to make distinctive 
placemats, bowls, trays, table-tops. It’s fun, 
easy to do and inexpensive 


NEW HANDBOOK SHOWS YOU HOW 


Top-flight craftsmen like Alexander Bick, 
Dorothy Thorne, Nancy Hutchings and others 
have written illustrated, step-by-step direc- 
tions which show you how to laminate dec- 
erative panels like those shown here, and 
many other designs. For your copy, send 25c 
te Dept. E-55. 


The CASTOLITE CO., Woodstock, Ill. 











UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 


Tekes minimum floor space. Easy to assemble. 
Werping in one operation. To weave rugs 2’ 
36" to ? =x 12’. A new booklet, HANDKNOTTED 
RUG WEAVING, 27 illustrations, detailed instruc- 
' Price $2.00, credited to purchase 

ailable from your dealer, write 
Paternayan GBros., Inc., 312 East 95th Street, 
New York 28, New York. 








WOOD-—STONE 
Carving Tools — Rifflers — Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 


Alexander's Sculptural Supply 
117 East 39h St., New York 16, N. Y. 








ED ” . 
A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


We have ded ovr b to mix all cley 
bodies: to include varied colors, for slip casting, 
throwing ond sculpture. From cone #010 te cone 
#8. (Art wore — stone wore.) Write for our special 
cley sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY. 

Jock D. Wolfe Co., int., 62 Horatio St., MW. Y. 14, WA 4-1176 


Hanipeger 


@ The quarterly with something for every hand- 














weaver 

@ Join the thousands who read & re-read every 
issue 

@ Write for brochure and prices of back issues 
1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 


Canadian postage 50c, Pan American & Foreign $i yr. extra. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 * ORegon 9-2748 








New Mexico 

At Albuquerque: UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, 
ceramics, weaving, jewelry. 

At Las Vegas: NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNI- 
VERSITY, arts and crafts workshop, leathercraft, 
ceramics, weaving, metal. 

At Portales: EASTERN NEW MEXICO UNIVERSITY, 
pottery, jewelry, art metal, general crafts. 
New York 

At Brooklyn: BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL, 
ceramics. 

At Buffalo: ALBRIGHT ART SCHOOL OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF BUFFALO, weaving, woodworking, 2- 
and 3-dimensional design. 

At Chautauqua: CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER, 
ceramics, weaving, general crafts (2- and 3- 
dimensional design, metalwork, enameling, 
jewelry, leather, silk screen process, etc.). 

At New York City: CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE, 
840 Eighth Avenue, bookbinding, cabinet- 
making and woodworking, ceramics, jewelry 
and enameling, leatherwork, lapidary, silk 
screening and hand stenciling, silversmithing, 
tapestry, weaving, wood sculpture. *FASHION 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 225 West 24th 
Street, woven design, textile design, screen 
printing. *GREENWICH HOUSE POTTERY, 16 Jones 
Street, pottery. YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW ASSOCIA- 
TION, 92nd Street and Lexington Avenue, pot- 
tery, jewelry, metalcraft. *LILI BLUMENAIL 
WEAVING WORKSHOP, 53 East 9th Street, hand- 
weaving, design and technology. 

At Port Chester: CLAY ART CENTER, 49 Beech 
Street, elementary and advanced pottery. 

At Rochester: SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTS- 
MEN, ceramics, metalcrafts and jewelry, wood. 
working and furniture design, weaving and 
textile design. 

At Saratoga Springs: *SKIDMORE COLLEGE, pot- 
tery, weaving, jewelry, enameling, silk screen. 
At Syracuse: SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, weaving, 
general crafts and ceramics. 

At Troy: *BIRCHKILL ARTS AND CRAFTS GUILD, 
jewelry, pottery, weaving, early American 
decoration. 

At White Plains: WESTCHESTER WORKSHOP, 
County Center, ceramics, creative stitchery, 
jewelry, silversmithing and enameling, weav- 
ing, recreational crafts. 

At Woodstock: **BERTA FREY STUDIO, weaving. 
**COLONY ARTS AND CRAFTS CENTER, Rock City 
Road, jewelry, sculpture, weaving, pottery, 
leathercraft, tapestry and hand stenciling. 
North Carolina 

At Brasstown: JOHN C. CAMPBELL FOLK SCHOOL, 
woodcarving, woodworking, weaving, pottery. 
At Penland: THE PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDI- 
crafts, hand weaving, metalcrafts and lapi- 
dary, enameling, related crafts, pottery. 

4t Winston-Salem: ARTS AND CRAFTS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 610 Coliseum Drive, weaving, ceramics, 
jewelry, enameling, bookbinding, lapidary, rug 
hooking. 

Ohio 

At Athens: On1O UNIVERSITY, jewelry, cera- 
mics, industrial design, weaving, textiles. 

{t Cleveland: CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART, 
11141 East Boulevard, enameling, silversmith- 
ing and jewelry, weaving and textile design, 
ceramics. 

At Toledo: THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART, Mon. 
roe at Scottwood Avenue, design in craft, tex 
tile printing, design in mosaics, ceramics. 

At Yellow Springs: ANTIOCH COLLEGE, cera 
mics, metalwork, weaving, sculpture. 

4t Youngstown: *THE BUTLER INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICAN ART, ceramics, mosaics. 

Oregon 

At Corvallis: OREGON STATE COLLEGE, ceramics, 
recreational crafts, leathercraft, jewelry, metal. 








SKUTT & SON Introduce 


THE QUALITY WHEEL 


You've Been Waiting for . . ! 


e@ VARIABLE-SPEED ELECTRIC 
e POWERFUL, VIBRATIONLESS 
e MOST RUGGED & TROUBLE-FREE 


Two Years of field testing 
insure you delightful new 
freedom from mechanics. 
Permanently lubricated, 
mudproof, etc. 

Write for Fact Sheet, Free Trial Offer 


Lieut s Lon 


Bex 202C OLYMPIA, WASH. 
(Manufacturers of Skutt Electric Kilns) 


1000's of ITEMS in 


$192 














Tools, Materials & Supplies 
THIS BIG, new 126 page catalog 
and “how-to-do-it' book has 
everything for the woodworker and 
hobbyist all at lowest prices 
Complete source of supply for fine, 
rare imported and demestic woods, 
veneers, turning blocks and squares 
Inlays, bandings, mouldings, carv 
ings, upholstery supplies and wood finishing materials, hand 
and power tools. Thousands of items to choose from. Unusual 
hardware for every purpose. Exclusive wood identification 
chart of over 60 woods named and reproduced in natural 
color. Hundreds of illustrations, “‘how-to-do-it"’ articles, 
projects and plans 
Constantine's “Chips & Chats,"’ a newsy publica- 
FREE! tion packed with ideas for craftsmen, included 
FREE with Catalog. Send only 25¢ today (refunded on 
ist order) for your copy of PA big Catalog, and get “Chips 
& Chats’ FREE. Write to ! 
ALBERT CONSTANTINE AND SON, INC. 
2050 Eastchester Road, Dept. G-2, New York 61, New York 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us help you with your ceramic 
needs. We have a complete line of school 
supplies and equipment: slips, clays, 
colors, kilns, wheels, tools, brushes, 
sprayers, pens, and books. Large illus- 
trated catalogue free to scheols and 
ceramic teachers. 25¢ to others. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


New lIllustrated TWO-PART CATALOG 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, billfolds 


FREE! 





METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Moke aluminum, copper, foi! pieces 


4 C& LARSON CO. 
820 SO. TRIPP AVE. DEPT. 900i CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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paint 


a 
photo 
with 


a 
PENCIL 


Did you ever think that most 


you could paint tos 
with the greatest of ease. 


startling 
YOU CAN — with the new, 
imported MARSHALL'S 


advance 
PHOTO OIL COLOR j 
PENCILS. n 
Yes you can, without pre 
vious art training or spe- photo 
cial talent, turn out a oil 
beautiful hand colored 
photo. it's as easy as 
oting. Even fine cote © CONOTING 
work is simple when you jin 
use these unique pencils 


made for the icular a 
purpose of coloring photo- 
graphs and photo greeting decade! 
cards. 


Each set contains 18 well 

assorted colored pencils 
us all accessories and 
it instructions. 


Marshall's Photo Oil 
Colors also come in tubes. 
They are the standby of 
the professional colorist 
and are also easy to use 
by the amateur. Remark- 
ly beautiful results are 
obtained. There are com- 
plete sets for every purse 
from $1.65 to $14.05 
To color glossy or Pola. 
roid prints — 
spray with Mar- 
shall’s Pre-Color 
Spray—then color 
as usual 









At photo stores everywhere or write to: 


----------------4 


r 
| JOHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO., INC. | 
Dept. CH-5S, 167 North Sth Street, Brookiys 11, LY. 
Please send me FREE Coloring Brochure. l 
C) 1 box of Photo-Oil Color Pencils at $4.98 | 
(] } Hobby Set of Photo Oil Colors at $5.95 | 
(J) 1 602. can of Pre-Color Spray ot $1.50 | 
[] “Photo-Oil Coloring for Fun or | 
Profit” (a professional book)— $3.95 j 
NAME ] 
ADORESS 


a 








r-------- 
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4t Eugene: UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, ceramics, 
weaving, metalwork, jewelry. 

At Monmouth: OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
basic crafts for public school teachers, mosaics, 
enameling, jewelry, ceramics, silk screen. 


it Portland: museum art scnoo., S.W. Park 


and Madison, ceramics. 


Pennsylvania 

4t East Berlin: CREATIVE CRAFTS SCHOOL OF 
WEAVING, weaving, tapestry. 

At Elkins Park: TYLER SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 
Beech and Penrose Avenues, ceramics and pot- 
tery, jewelry and metalry. 

4t Pittsburgh: CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, ceramics, jewelry metalwork, 
fabric design. 

Sevth Carolina 

At Columbia: *RICHLAND ART SCHOOL, Senate 
and Bull Streets, copper enameling, ceramics, 
basketry. 


and 


Tennessee 

At Knoxville: *THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
College of Home Economics, recreational crafts, 
metalwork, jewelry, weaving, textile design, 
enameling, leatherwork, pottery. Summer work- 
shop sponsored by the University and Pi Beta 
Phi School in Gatlinburg. 

4t Memphis: THE MEMPHIS ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
Overton Park, jewelry and metal work, pot- 
tery, mosaics, weaving, silk screen printing, 
enameling. 


Texas 

4t Abilene: HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY, metal 
and jewelry, ceramics, general crafts. 

4t Dallas: crart GuILD oF paLLas, Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, bookbinding, ceramics, 
silversmithing and jewelry, weaving. 

4t Denton: TEXAS WOMAN'S UNIVERSITY, metal- 


work, jewelry, pottery, ceramic sculpture, 
weaving. NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, weav- 
ing, ceramics, plastics and metals, design 


workshop. 

At El Paso: TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE, ceramics, 
jewelry and silversmithing, enameling, 3-dimen- 
sional design. 

4t Fort Worth: rort worTH ART CENTER, 1309 
Montgomery ceramics, bookbinding, 
mosaics, silversmithing, jewelry, weaving. 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, general crafts, 
metals, ceramics, textiles. 
ft Houston: MUSEUM OF 
1001 Bissonnet, ceramics. 
it Nacogdoches: sTEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
COLLEGE, arts and crafts, ceramics, art metal 


Street, 


FINE ARTS SCHOOL, 


and jewelry, graphic art (silk screen, block 
printing} 

Uteh 

it Logan: NATIONAL SUMMER scHOOL, Utah 


State University, metalsmithing, ceramics. 
it Provo: BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, general 
crafts, metalwork, jewelry, textile design. 


Vermont 
{t Bennington: *BENNINGTON COLLEGE, ceram 


ies, graphic arts, design and materials. 


it Ludlow: FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL, 
weaving, jewelry, enameling, ceramics, gem- 
stone cutting, decorating 

Virginia 

it Buena Vista: *SsOUTHERN SEMINARY AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, ceramics, jewelry, leather, 


block printing 
{t Farmville 
crafts, ceramics, enamels. 

it Hampton: *HAMPTON INSTITUTE, ceramics. 
4t Richmond: *RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL IN 
stitute, College of William and Mary, cera- 


*LONGWOOD COLLEGE, general 


mics, weaving, woodwork, metal and jewelry, 


general crafts 





The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to meet the demands 
of discriminating weavers, guilds, 
schools and shops with its collec- 


| tion of the most unusual in yarns. 


Send only 25¢ for initial samples. Ali 
other samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


DIP GLAZE WITH NEW 
PLASTIC SPIDERS 
Finger tip control 
LEAVES ONLY PIN 
POINT MARKS 


Box of 4 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Taylor Ceramic Specialties 
Box 99 — Mt. Carmel, Conn. 

















SIOUX INDIAN 
AUTHENTIC CRAFTS 


Beoded moccasins, belts, purses, knife scob- 
berds, heed bands; wer bonnets; bows and 
arrows; flutes; pottery; baskets; catlinite peace 
pipes; woven blenkets, stoles, service sets; 
embroidered linen, table cloths, and place 


TIPI SHOP IN HALLEY PARK 
OnUS.16,RapidCity,S. Dakota 


UUIIRRRIARATEAAITINIITTT 
e HANDBAGS -e 


Needlepoint—Petit Point—Beaded 


Expert Mounting—® deling 
Repairing—Relining—etc 





Write for information, sketches and estimates 


e MARTHA KLEIN « 


3785 Broadway, New York 32, NY 


AUSTRIA 
Magnificently illustrated 
PINGUIN-VERLAG BOOKS 


People and Culture « 





on 
Art « Scenery « Costumes « 
Alpine Flowers « Beautiful Tyre! « Salzburg and the 
Salzkammergut « Music and Theatre « Calendars « ete. 


For brochure write: 
Joan Toggitt, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N.Y. 17, N. ¥. 

















Washington 
At LaConner: FIWALCO ALLIED arts, Box 476, 


ceramics, jewelry and metalwork, weaving. 

At Tacoma: COLLEGE oF PUGET souND, North 
15th and Warner Streets, ceramics, jewelry. 
Wisconsin 

At Madison: UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, pottery, 
art metal, general crafts. 

At Milwaukee: UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, art 
metal, pottery, weaving. * MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE, weaving, metalwork and jewelry, 
ceramics, wood and plastics, minor crafts. 
*MOUNT MARY COLLEGE, bookbinding, weaving, 
woodwork, ceramics, leather, jewelry, metal. 
Canada 

At Banff: BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, weav- 
ing, ceramics. 

At Fulford: z-HANDICRAFTS, weaving. 

At North Hatley: THE WORKSHOP, ceramics. 
At Nova Scotia: *NOVA SCOTIA COLLEGE OF 
ART, pottery, metalwork and jewelry, wood 
carving, leather craft, weaving. 

Mexico 

At Guanajuato: UNIVERSITY OF GUANAJUATO, 
ceramics, weaving. 

At Mexico City: UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL AUTO- 
NOMA DE MEXICO, Mexican crafts, silvercraft. 
At Monterrey: INSTITUTO TECHNOLOCICO DE 
MONTERREY, Mexican folk-lore and arts and 
crafts, architecture and planning. 

At San Miguel: iNsTITUTO ALLENDE, textile de- 
sign, ceramics, weaving. 

At Saltillo: UNIVERSIDAD INTERAMERICANA, wood- 
work, silver and various metals works, em- 
broidering, textile design, weaving, ceramics. 
At Xalapa: UNIVERSIDAD DE VERACRUZ, plastic 
arts, ceramics. 

Evrope 

In England: tHE oOxsHOoTT pottery, Potters’ 
Croft, Oakshade Road, Oxshott, Surrey, two- 
week potting course, August 10-21. 

In Italy: POSITANO ART WORKSHOP, 13 Viale 
Roma, Positano (Salerno), Italy, mosaics. For 
further information write to the New York 
office at 238 East 23rd Street, N.Y.C. 


Here and there . . . The Cultural Services of 
the rrencH Embassy, 972 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C., 
have published a booklet “The Study of Art 
in France,” a comprehensive guide to French 
art and craft schools, art libraries, magazines, 
etc., that is available free of charge upon re- 
quest . . . A 15-day course in modern Danish 
architecture, furniture and interior decorating 
which will include lectures on textiles, ceram- 
ics and silver, with excursions to visit crafts- 
men and factories where these are made is 
being sponsored by DENMARK’s new Louisiana 
Museum and the Danish Society of Arts and 
Crafts and Industrial Design, Sept. 1-15. Ap- 
plications go to the Louisiana Museum, Hum- 
bleback, Denmark . . . European Traveling 
Seminar, 2475 Virginia Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. is again organizing an autumn 
tour of SCANDINAVIA, Aug. 18-Sept. 28 ...A 
series of five 13-day MEXICAN arts and crafts 
center tours is in the offing by T. H. Hewitt, 
2413 Driscoll St., Houston, Texas . . . GUATE 
MALA will play host, Aug. 1-21, to foreign 
craftsmen enrolled in the 1959 International 
School of Art’s (33 West 42nd St., N.Y.C.) 
summer workshop . . . The israeL Government 
Tourist Office, 574 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C., offers 
to arrange visits to its more than 20 “Maskit 
Craft Villages” of which each village is de- 
voted to one craft . .. The Betcian Consulate 
is eager for craftsmen visitors and will help 
plan tours to its ateliers and factories special 
izing in crafts. Interested craftsmen write to 
the Consulate at 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 





FOR GOOD READING 





DETAIL FROM AN ENGRAVING BY HOGARTH 


use the finest printing. Western gives 
you quality workmanship, dependable 
service, complete facilities—including 
typography, printing, binding, 
electrotyping, plastic plates, mats and 


stereotyping—all under one roof. 


Western Newspaper Union 


printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 
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THE BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 


Brookfield, Connecticut 


GEORGE WELLS, Rugmaking 
PETER OSTUNI, Enamels 
KATHE BERL, Enamels 
ALBERT JACOBSON, Ceramics 
ROBERTA LEBER, Ceramics 
FRANCES FELTEN, Pewter 
HAROLD PRIDE, Silver 
BERTA FREY, Weaving 
JANET DOUB ERICKSON, Printed Fabrics 


BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 





SILVERMINE GUILD 
SCHOOL OF ART 





Summer Session—June 29th 


Ceramics, Sculpture 
Metalsmithing, Welding 
Bronze Casting, Mosaics 

Send for Catalog 
Silvermine, New Canaan, Conn. 











POTTERY and CERAMIC 
SCULPTURE WORKSHOP 


july 5-18, 1959 | 


A workshop for potters and ceramic sculp 
tors who heave hed some background 
and wish to seriously advance in their 
respective art forms. Limited scholarships 


for further information write to: 


Director of Continuing Education 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
| 


SOPOSSSOSSO SSO OS OOOSOOOOOOOS 
ARTS & CRAFTS 


IN 
GUATEMALA 
August 1-21 $395.00 
Werkshop in the Moya _ and Guate 


mala Cit Opportunity for own work and 
survey of native orts ond crafts 


Director: Mra. Frieda Curtis Whitman 


International School of Art 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 


CERAMICS: 

special summer ¢/10 workshop with 
OTTO HEINO in SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
at CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


743 S$. Grand View %t., Dept. CH, Los Angeles 
Cell or write for announcement 
Fall cotelog available now 


FIDALGO 


ALLIED ARTS 


BX476 LA CONNER, WASHINGTON 


CRAFT HORIZONS Vay-June 1959 
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ROVE AND SHOP 


Continued from page 7 


NEW JERSEY 
India Handicrafts, Ocean Grove 


NEW MEXICO 
Quivira Shop, 113 E. Palace Ave., Santa Fe 
Dora Kaminsky Arts and Crafts Gallery, Taos 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn Museum Gallery Shop, Brooklyn 
The Craft Barn, Wheeler Road, Florida 
Annesley’s, Route 17K, Montgomery 
America House, 32 East 52nd St. N. Y. C. 
Craftsmen’s Fair, 362 Third Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Elder Craftsmen Shop, 850 Lexington Ave. 
Rabun Studios, 3] E. 67th St., N. Y. C. 

A House for Handcrafts, North Salem 

The Showcase, Northport, L. I. 

Shop One, 77 Troup Street, Rochester 


Art Shop, Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute. 


Utica 
Shopping International, White Plains 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Allanstand Mountain Crafts, Asheville 
Guild Crafts, 930 Tunnel Road, Asheville 
Lee’s Hobbicraft, 8 College Park Pl., Asheville 
Parkway Craft Center, Blowing Rock 
Watauga Handcrafts, Boone 


| Penland Summer Gift Shop, Penland 


Craft House, 610 Coliseum Drive, Winston 
Salem 

OHIO 

Widen Art Colony, 11502 Euclid, Cleveland 
OREGON 


Oregon Ceramic Studio, 3934 S. W. Corbett. 


Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Design Corner, 298 Levering Mill Rd., Bala 
Cynwyd 

Peasant Shop, 1602 Spruce Mt., Philadelphia 
Charles-Fourth Gallery, Mechanic St.. New 
Hope 

Peasant Shop, 1602 Spruce St., Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 
Offshore Workshop, Neck Road, Block Island 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Tipi Shop, Halley Park, Rapid City 


TENNESSEE 

Guild Crafts, Rich's, Knoxville 

Arrowcraft Shop, Pi Beta Phi School, Gatlin 
burg 

Jane Glass Studio, Greenbrier Rd., Gatlinburg 
Pinnacle Handicrafts, Puttman Center, Sevier 
ville 


TEXAS 


loep’s Country Store, Inc., Boerne 


VIRGINIA 
Guild Crafts, Skyland, Luray 


Guild Crafts, Big Meadows, Luray 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Fenton Glass Shop, Caroline Ave., Williams 
town 
WISCONSIN 
The Potter's Wheel, Fish Creek 
| CANADA 
New Design Gallery, 1157 W. Pender, Van 
couver 
Handicrafts Guild, 77 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
Trade Winds, 150 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


MEXICO 
Instituto Allende, Guanajuato 











HAYSTACK 


Resident Summer Program 


Jack Lenor Larsen 
Ted Hallman 
Marie Howell 


Svea Kline 
Kenneth Quick 
Hui Ke Kwong 


Julio Acuna 
Pou! Shaub 
James A. Howell | 
William J. Brown 


apply 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


Weaving 
Ceramics 


Graphics 
Wood Design 























Institute of Art 


11141 EAST BLVD. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


proressionat! 
TRAINING 











a 
STUDENTS | Sarr istinoroo’ pe 
LEAGUE | Sivermitning: © Weavinn 
YWCA Vale By ~ Gal- 
840 Sth Av. lery Library. 
at Sist N. Y. Cata CH. , 
Circle 6-3700 Men, Women, Day, Evening 

















University of Alberto 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


27th Annual Session June 22 to September 12 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDICRAFTS PROGRAM 
Including six-week Weaving and Ceramics courses 
wo ten-day Weavers’ Workshops. Well qualified 
instructors. Excellent facilities and accommodation 
her courses in: Music. Ballet, Drama, Painting 
Writing, FP raphy, Modern Languages 
for further particulars write 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 











SUMMER 
ARTS 
WORKSHOP 


IN THE TANGLEWOOD BERKSHIRES, ! 
directed by Anthony Toney, painter. , 
Inquire: Brune Aron, Festival House, Lenox, Mass. 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE 
SUMMER ART WORKSHOP 
Particularly for those teaching art to children 
Write Art Workshop 
Bennington College Bennington, Vt. 


— - ceramics, I 
photography, leather- 
craft, jewelry, I 
graphics. Famous 
gvest instructors. | 


What’s Your Interest? 


NIE ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
[frase CATALOG — 102 Big Pages 





Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic Tile, 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910. 
Write for free catalog today. Dept. H. 


SAX BROS., Inc., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


rf Cc. W. SOMERS & CO. "7 


Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 
Cateloguve on request 
387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 














CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. 1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS for all crafts never before 
published. Sheet form for easy copying. Ten 
sheets with over fifty designs. $1.25 pp. Golden 
Angel's Studio, Swanton, Vermont 


BRIGHTSTONE” SEALER for all stone, plaster, 
tile, magnesite, marble or cement surfaces; re- 
veals natural beauty of unpolished marble and 
cut stone; prevents efflorescence, resists acids, 
alkali, fruit stains, etc. Sample jar 70¢ postpaid. 
Dealers write for rates. Exclusive distributor: 
Creative Merchandisers, 1821 Fourth St., San 
Rofael, Calif 





BASKETRY 


First in America with colored reed and colored 
slapsticks. Catalog and samples 35¢. Basketry 
instructions 25¢. Lee's HOBBICRAFT, 8 College 
Park Place, P. O. Box 7574, Asheville, North 
Carolina 





BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat- 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SER- 
VICE, COAST RT., MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


FREE Catalog of Fine Art and Craft Books of 
all countries. Many Bargains. Any book, new 
and out-of-print supplied, send your Order 
Today, Prompt Service. Artcraft, Baldwin, 
Maryland. 


WANT TO SECURE YOUR FUTURE AS AN 
ENAMELIST? . . . You can by studying the tech- 
niques and simplified processes pioneered, de- 
veloped and used by the author for the past 
30 years, in his book ENAMEL ART on METALS. 
Watson-Guptill. $9.75.) 

These “EASY” and “FUN” materials are: the 
white drawing pencil, liquid (slush) enamels, 
white string and thread textures, gold hair lines, 
eggshell, crackle effects, glass balls, beads, 
controlled crazing and assorted luster effects. 
As used on copper, silver, steel, cast iron, and 
aluminum. For answers to puzzleing questions 
write the author EDWARD WINTER, 11020 
MAGNOLIA DRIVE, CLEVELAND 6, OHIO. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUY WHOLESALE! 100,000 Nationally Adver- 
tised Products. Appliances, Cameras, Sporting 
Goods, Housewares, Watches, Typewriters, 
Tools, Clothing, etc. Discounts to 80%. Buy-Rite, 
Box 258, Hawthorne 159, New Jersey. 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


CAMP CRAFTS 


Complete Arts and Crafts materials—all crafts. 
Free catalog to craft instructors. Lee's HOBBI- 
CRAFT, 8 College Park Place, P. O. Box 7574, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 





CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 





CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs with 
groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 





CRAFTS WANTED 


CRAFTSMEN: Established craft shop interested 
in well made CRAFT ITEMS, any medium, on 
consignment. 25% commission. Write or send 
to The Reids, Eastport, Michigan. 


CRAFTSMEN: we are a retail gift shop, wanting 
to purchase for resale in following crafts 
ceramics, enamels, woodenware. POTTERY BA- 
ZAAR, 53 East 8th St., NYC. Hours: Noon-9 PM 
Mon. thru Sat. Send samples, photos, prices, 
and/or bring in information. 





DECOUPAGE 


DECOUPAGE—how-to booklet, illustrated, $1.00. 
Create unique gifts, beautiful decorative items. 
Wilderness Trading Post, Seven Mile Ford, Va 





ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 





FOR SALE 


PLOTTING SHEETS, MOSAICS, HOUSE PLANS, 
GRAPHS 17 x 22, Ruled 4, Ten mailed $2.00 
Huston’s Art-Craft, 778 Broadway, Kingston, 
N. Y 





HAND WEAVERS 


Natural white, brown and black RAW WOOL 
for weavers spinning own wool at $1.00 pound 
postpaid. White and grey-brown MOHAIR at 
$1.75 pound postpaid. Minimum two pounds. 
Los Artesanos, las Vegas, New Mexico. 


SPECIAL on heddles and reeds for craftsmen 
making their own looms. Estate of Nellie 
Sargent Johnson, 12489 Mendota Ave., Detroit 
4, Mich. 


WANTED: Floor Loom—12 to 21 harness. State 
width, further description, price in reply to 
CRAFT HORIZONS, Box 185, 29 West 53rd St., 
N.Y.C. 





HARDWARE 


PERIOD FURNITUURE HARDWARE. Authentic 
reproductions at wholesale prices. Free catalog. 
Bazaar, Dept. 103, P. O. Box 506, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 


INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
10¢. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


JEWELRY MAKERS, superbly cut and polished 
by hand. Genuine gemstones. 18 x 13 mm Ovals. 
New Zealand Jade—3.00 ea., African Amethyst 

2.50 ea., Black Onyx—2.00 ea., Bloodstone— 
2.00 ea. Highway Gem and Rock Shop, 1230 
N. Broad St., Meriden, Connecticut. Include 
post. 20% discount per dozen. 





MAGAZINES 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. 1 year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separate craft classifications. 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Catalogue containing DENTAL TOOLS and 
small motors, drills and polishing materials. 
Send 25¢. Refund with your first order. LIN- 
COLN DENTAL SUPPLY CO., 920 Walnut St., 
Phila. 7, Pa. 





MOSAICS INSTRUCTION 


MOSAICS: HOBBY & ART,” 111 page illus- 
trated book. 3.50 postpaid. Annesley’s, Rt. 17K, 
Montgomery, N. Y. 





PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, col 
ors. Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New 
manual shows fine things you can moke and 
sell. Send 25¢ Castolite Co., Dept. E-115, 
Woodstock, Illinois. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


COUNSELOR: Head and assistant in Crafts. 
Experienced in ceramics, jewelry, enameling 
essential. Write Camp Birchwood, Rd. 1, Bran- 
don, Vermont. 


CERAMIC DECORATOR experienced in scraffito, 
brush work, trailing, and spraying techniques. 
Steady employment, location 2 hours from New 
York. Write: Box 195, Craft Horizons, 29 West 
53 St., New York 19, N. Y 





PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


ELECTRIC Plastic Laminating Kit. Complete for 
Fun or Profit. $14.95. Therm Appliance Mfg., 
St. Charles, Illinois. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


$10,000 a year selling steel shelving—parts bins 

cabinets—shop equipment. Sold everywhere! 
Terrific commissions. Free 32-page catalog— 
jobber discounts. BFC Corporation, 2934E Hed- 
ley, Philadelphia 37, Pa. 








UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 
LOGAN, UTAH 

National Summer School 
introduces its 


METALSMITHING WORKSHOP 


for the creation of 


HOLLOWARE 


FLATWARE 
and 


ceramics design | JEWELRY 


weaving painting With Classes Under the Direction of 


metalsmithing sculpture 
__ | DONALD B. WRIGHT 
Metalsmith 
At the New and Complete Studio Facilities on the 


@ non-profit institution for advanced students in a country : ; 
environment ten miles north of Detroit's city limits . . . degree University Campus at Logan, Utah at the Mouth of 


candidates who qualify may receive B.F.A., M.F.A. or Master Beautiful Logan Canyon, in the Wasatch Mountains 


of Architecture . . . dormitories for resident students . . . ample | Ist SESSION: JUNE 15—JULY 17 
studi . individual .. . | rt lib — lleri 

anion eels a. Cesieinied” Gailey eens p sree 2nd SESSION: JULY 20—AUG. 21 
exhibitions . . . recreation facilities . . . fall ter begi 6 Quarter Hours Credit Per Session 
september 14; spring, february 1, 1960 . . . send for catalogue Ber Fusther tnfecmation Cantad 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART)|| DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


151 Academy Road Bloomfield Hills, Michigan LOGAN. UTAH 




















screen print 


fabrics 25 
: % 
4 


screen print colors : fs i % a Dock Gripier 


Pot Mo 2.766.446 


Screen Printing is a fasci- . a | i New multi-purpose tool to pick up and 
nating way to desiga ’ ’ ‘ oo grasp small parts for soldering or other 
fabrics and so easy to a — a ¥ operations; as a vise to free both hands; 
do with all the new ee ~ to secure rivets; to cut small wire; to strip 
— pee . : a * LOCKING KEY FREES insulation; as a brad or staple setter. 
al tor curtains, dra- | : j 

peries napkins wrapping ’ | ag dy — ONE HAND ACTION: Quick one-hand ad- 
poper, cards and other ° automatically locks the justment for size and lock-up leaves the 


seasonal decor . ’ — i 4 other hand entirely free. 


the locking key. Y 

Preferred by professionals! oe ED. 
Acco-Fab Colors are ideal for large or small 
scale use. Colors are intermixable to produce Multi- Purpose Tool FREE! BUYING GUIDE for 
any desired shade and ore set by the appii- : ‘ j serves as: X-acto Artists’ Knives, Tools, 
cation of heat only % KiLs, by Art and Craft Sets. 

17? (1) Plier 
ALL COLORS ARE SUNFAST AND WASHFAST ’ i | (2) Vise 
poh (3) Wire Cutter 


.=— “*) xX-ACTO, INC. 
(6) Tweezer 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY (7) Wrench 48-71 Van Dam Street 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK (8) Heat Sink Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Write fer free folie of ideas. Dept. CH.19 





